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moonlight on a winter’s night: the shadow of this cloud 
of sails descended even to us, and hid from us one half 
of the horizon. Never did a more colossal or strange 
vision of the sea appear to Ossian in a dream. All the 
poetry of the waves was here. The blue line of the 
horizon blended with that of the heavens; all that re- 
posed above and below had the appearance of one ethe- 
real fluid in which we swam; all this space, without 
form and without limits, augmented the effect of the gi- 
gantic appearance of the frigate on the waves, and drew 
soul and eye into the same illusion. It seemed to me 
that the frigate, the aerial pyramid of its sails, and we 
ourselves, were all taken up together and carried away 
like the celestial bodies into the liquid abyss of ether, 
resting on nothing, and moving by an internal force on 
the azure void of an universal firmament. 

Several similar days and nights passed at sea, with a 
dead cali, and a sky of fire. ‘The waves roll immense 
from the Adriatic gulf into the African sea; they are 
vast cylinders slightly fluted and gilded from morning to 
evening, like the columns of Rome or Pestum. 

I passed whole days on deck, and wrote some lines to 
M. Montherot, my brother-in-law. 


Friend! more than friend—my heart and soul’s own 
brother, 

Whose tearful gaze pursues me o’er the sea ; 

Piercing the many waves behind me flung 

Far through the sky and air, I think of thee. 

I think of leisure hours, together past, 

Where o’er the brook the willow trees decline 

Their trembling shade: there in our pleasant talk 

We wandered, mingling oft thy verse with mine. 


Thy songs, 
Child of the lightning, springing from a smile 
Not snatched—all palpitating from the lyre, 
But which from day to day thy careless hand 
Leaves to what wind of fancy sweeps thy path ; 
Like those dew pearls which each aurora weeps, 
Which colour all the landscape while awaking. 
Gathered, those drops would form a mighty flood, 
Which now fall noiseless from the passing steps. 
The humble rain in the hot noon exhales, 
And breathes its perfume on the dying wind. 


New times, new cares! each season has its fruits. 
Or ere my mind attained staid reason’s prime— 
The meek child playing at my mother’s knee, 

And, child-like, charmed or frighted with a shade,— 
I copied other children in their play, 

I spoke their language—doing like to them. 

I wandered in the early month of buds, 

When the bark moistens with the swelling sap, 
Towards the torrent by our hamlet’s side ; 

From the drooped willow cut I the fresh bough, 
And warmed with gentle breath the tender sap, 
Then from the wood I pulled th’ unbroken bark ; 
I blew within—and soon beneath my touch 

A soft and plaining note sighed through the shade, 
This sound, whose measure was untaught by art, 
Was but an empty noise, a murmur vague, 

Like the soft voices of the wave and air. 

We love the sound—and meaning ask we none, 
The prelude of the carly wakened soul 

Which sings or ere it sings, weeps ere it weeps. 


Such time is now no more—my noon is gained— 
I have endured—the mind within has grown. 
Those fragile reeds, my childhood’s early toys, 
Could not contain the breath which chokes me now. 
There is no language, and no mortal rhyme, 
And no war clarion, and no altar’s harp, 
That would not break beneath my spirit’s swell. 
All weaken at its shock, melt in its flame ! 
For the resounding music it would breathe, 
It has long since renounced all words below ; 
Their fragile symbols would be scattered wide, 
Their thunders would be shattered in the sound ; 
Then would the children shake their head and say— 
« Let him speak lower, Lord! or else we die.” 


It speaks to them no more, it speaks within 
In voiceless language—in that Word supreme, 
Never yet written by the hand of flesh ; 


Losing the habit of the human tongue, 
Alone, it comforts thus, its solitude. 
Within me, moaning one perpetual moan 
Like the incessant murmur of the sea, 
It makes my veins within my temples beat 
With a fierce sound like the storm sweeping by ; 
It stirs within me like a flood at night, 
Whose every wave repeats the sound it brings ; 
Or like the thunder-bolt amid the hills, 
Whose thousand echoes fill the country round ; 
Or like the iron voice of winter winds 
Which fall as Lebanon’s vast weight would fall 
On the vexed sea ; or like those fearful shocks 
When the Cape scatters the fierce waves in foam ;— 
Such are the voices, such the only notes 
That might essay to sing what now I feel. 


From me expect no more the verse, where thought 
Glances in grace, as from the sounding bow, 
When two words vibrating in unison 
Complacent dance to the caprice of sound. 

Now verse in its cold echo shocks my ear. 

If memory wakens in me time long past— 

If on the silent desert of the sea 

My face turns towards ye—smiling as it turns— 
Or, thinking on the friends who watch this dawn, 
My soul with theirs desires to mingle, still 

*Tis by another voice my softened heart 

Yields them, and asks, one recollection dear. 
Prayer! mighty accent—language wing’d—supreme— 
Which in a single sigh blends all of love, 

Which makes a thousand loved ones scattered far 
Seen by the heart, and present before God. 
Making among them, by fair virtue’s boon, 

The viewless interchange of heaven’s best gifts, 
One general speech, which swells unto the sky, 
And rises higher to be better heard. 

Incense unquenchable, which doth perfume 

Him who receives and him who lights the flame. 


’Tis thus my heart communicates with thine— 

To me all earthly words are nothing now ! 

And wherefore I despise them wouldst thou know 1 
Follow my sail which flies before the breeze, 

And seek this scene from which a world has past. 

The desert blossoms o’er an empire fled. 

Upon the tombs—of God—of hero—sage— 

Watch thou three landscapes, through three live-long 
nights. 


I have but only left the land, whose sound 
Over the waters follows you afar ; 

Europe, where all things struggle. crumble, crash, 
Where every hour expects some fragment’s fall. 
Two spirits in eternal combat there, 

Shiver to atoms temples, thrones, and laws, 

And make, while leveling their consuming soil, 
Place for God’s spirit though they see it not! 


My vessel, led by th’ invisible hand, 

Glides dashing the white foam around its way ; 
Twelve times the sun, like to a sleeping god, 
Has toward him rolled the horizon for a couch, 
And has arisen, bounding through the air, 

A fiery eagle, o’er the sea’s bright crest. 

My masts are sleeping ’neath the gathered sail, 
My anchor bites the sand—’tis Athens won. 


It is the hour when this once restless town— 
Mute, but brief while, beneath the hand of night, 
And waking now ’mid glory, now ’mid shame— 
Rolled its live billows like a rising sea, 

Each wind urged on to some ambitious end ; 
Some unto factious power and some to good, 
The Forum, Pericles—and to the shore 
Themistocles. ‘The hero sought for arms, 

The sage, the portico—and exile found 

Just Aristides—and death, Socrates ! 

The people unto chance—crime to remorse. 

A turban’d soldier guards the Parthenon— 

I see the day-break—walk and gaze around. 


From high Cytheron comes the light, and day 
Outlines the shade of hundred summits bald, 
Adown—to fields by the [lyssean sea— 

And nought reflects, nor coloureth that day. 
No city kindles fiery, off afar, 


No hamlets gather on the mountain side ; 

The light that passes o’er the desolate soil, 
Sinks down on earth, and rises not again ; 

But on my brow the morning’s highest ray 
Down glances from the gilded Parthenon, 
Then sadly sinks from darkened pinnacle, 
Where, with his pipe, the janissary sleeps, 
Then goes, as mourning o’er the cornice riven, 
And dies where Theseus’ temple ruined stands. 
Two sunbeams o’er two fragments play, and these 
Are all that shine and say, ’tis Athens here ! 


6th August, 1832—at sea. 


On the 6th inst., at noon, we perceived, under the 
white clouds of the horizon, the variegated summits of 
the Greek mountains. The sky was pale and gray, as 
on the banks of the Thames or the Seine, in the month 
of October. In the west, a storm tears the black cur- 
tain of the fogs which drag along the surface of the sea; 
the thunder rolls, the lightnings flash, and a strong 
breeze from the south-east brings us the coolness and 
humidity of our rainy autumnal winds. 

The storm has driven us out of our course, and we 
find ourselves near the coast of Navarino. We perceive 
two little islands, which appear to close the entrance of 
the port, and a fine double-clifted mountain, which 
crowns Navarino. It was there that the cannon of Ev- 
rope cried recently to resuscitated Greece, but Greece 
has ill responded to the cry. Freed from the Turkish 
yoke by the heroism of her children, and by the assist- 
ance of Europe, she is at present a prey to internal ra- 
vages. She has shed the blood of Capo d’Istrias, who 
had devoted his life to her cause. The assassination of 
one of her first citizens commences badly an era of re- 
generation and virtue. It is painful that the idea of a 
great crime should be one of the first which strikes us at 
the sight of this country, whither we come to seek for 
images of patriotism and glory. 

As the vessel approached the gulf of Madon, the 
shores of the Peloponnesus became more clearly appa- 
rent. They seemed to rise from out the floating fog en- 
veloping them. These shores, of which travellers have 
spoken with contempt, seem to me, on the contrary, to 
have been beautifully sketched by nature. The great 
masses of mountains, and graceful undulation of lines, 
rivet my attention. The scene is vacant, but full of the 
past; and memory peoples every thing. This black 
group of hills, of capes, and of valleys, of which the 
eye embraces the whole from hence, like a little isie of 
the ocean scarce found on the map, has produced more 
glory, more eclat, more virtues, and more crimes, than 
whole continents. This heap of plains and mountains, 
from whence sprang almost at once Miltiades, Leonidas, 
Thrasybulus, Epaminondas, Demosthenes, Alcibiades, 

Pericles, Plato, Aristides, Socrates, Phidias, etc. ; this 

land, which devoured two millions of men of the army 

of Xerxes—which sent colonies to Byzantium, to Asia, 
and Africa—which created or revived the intellectual 

and manual arts, and carried them, in a century and a 

half, to that point of perfection of which it has become 

the type hitherto never surpassed ; this land, whose his- 

tory is our history—whose Olympus is still the heaven 

of our imagination ; this land, from whence philosophy 

and poetry took their flight to the rest of the globe, and 

to which they return without ceasing, like children to 

their mother: behold it! Each wave bears me nearer to 

it. I touch its soil. Its appearance affects me profoundly ; 

much less, however, than it would have done if all these 

recollections were not accompanied by the consciousness 

that instruction was forced on me to satiety and disgust 

before I could comprehend it. Greece is for me like a 

book of which the beauties are tarnished, because I was 

compelled to read before I could understand it. 

The disenchantment is not, however, complete ; there 

is still an echo to all these great names in my heart— 

something gentle, perfumed, and holy, rises with these 

scenes within my soul. I thank God for having permit- 

ted me to see, on my passage on earth, this nation of 

“creators of great things,” as Epaminondas called his 

country. 

In my youth, I wished to do what I am now doing— 

to see what I am now seeing. A desire satisfied is hap- 

piness. I feel, at the sight of these places, the object of 

so many waking dreams, what I have felt throughout 








But spirit speaks to spirit, soul to soul. 
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a calm and contemplative pleasure which fills the mind |longer any thing to her; but her spirit is with me, i 
—a repose of the heart, which seemingly exclaims: 
« Let us balt here, and enjoy ourselves ;” but at the bot- 


tom, this happiness of the mind and imagination is very 


is with her in the regions of eternity. 
I Jost, before I arrived at the age of maturity, the greate 


visits me, it follows me, it protects me; my conversation 


cold. 
to be found in human or divine love, but always in love 


Same date—evening. 


We are sailing delightfully with a fair wind, which 


carries us between Cape Matapan and the Isle of Cerigo 


A Greek pirate approaches us, while the frigate gives 
chase, at a few leagues distance, to a suspicious sail. 
The Greek brig is only at a cable’s length from us. We 


all go upon deck, and prepare for combat. ‘The cannon 


is charged, and the deck strewed with guns and pistols. 


The captain hails the Greek brig, and commands her to 
retire. They, seeing twenty-five men, well armed, on 
deck, do not choose to risk to board us. They therefore 
obey the captain’s requisition, but return again, and al- 
most touch our vessel. We are going to fire. They 
make sundry excuses, and remain nearly a quarter of an 
hour within pistol shot ; they pretend that theirs is, like 
our own, a merchant vessel, returmng to the Archipelago. 
I look at the crew, and never did I see crime, murder, 
and pillage, written in such hideous characters as on the 
countenances of these men. There are from fifteen to 
twenty banditti—some in the Albanian costume, others 
in ragged European dresses—seated, lying on deck, or 
working the vessel. They are all armed with pistols and 
poniards, the handles of which are of chased silver. 
There is a fire on deck, and two old women cooking 
some fish. ‘A young girl of fifteen or sixteen appears 
from time to time amongst these wretches—looking like 
a celestial figure amongst infernal monsters. One of the 
old women forces her several times to go below deck ; 
she goes down weeping. A dispute seems to arise on 
this subject between some of the crew, and the poniards 
of two are already raised and brandished. The captain, 
who was coolly smoking his pipe, and leaning on the 
helm, rushes between them, and knocks one of them 
down on deck. The quarrel is made up, and the young 
Greek girl comes again on deck; she wipes her eyes 
with the long tresses of her hair, and sits down at the foot 
of the mainmast. One of the old women kneels behind her, 
and combs the long hair of the young girl. The wind 
freshens, the Greek pirate tacks in an instant, all sail is 
set, and she soon appears only like a white point in the 
horizon. 

We lie back to wait for the frigate, which has made a 
signal to us, and in a few hours joins us. The Greek pi- 
rate that it pursued has escaped. It entered one of the 
inaceéssible creeks of the coast, where they always take 
refuge on such occasions. 


Same day, eleven o'clock. 

Whenever a strong impression affects me, I feel the 
necessity of saying or writing to some one what I feel, in 
order to find a joy that shall respond to my joy, an echo 
of what has struck me. A sentiment isolated is not com- 
plete; man was created for sympathy. 

Alas! when I now look around me, what a vacancy 
is there already! Julia and Marianne (Madame de La- 
martiné) fill all by themselves alone; but Julia is yet so 
young, that I can say nothing to her but what suits her 
years. The future is all; it will soon be the present for 
us ;—but the past, where is it already ? 

The person who would have best shared and compre- 
hended my happiness at this moment was my mother. 
In all that happens to me of joy or sorrow, my thoughts 
involuntarily turn towards her. I think I see her, hear 
her, talk to her, write to her. A person on whom we 
dwell so much, is not absent; that which lives so com- 
pletely, so powerfully within ourselves, is not dead to us. 
Icommune with my mother, as during her life I was 
wont te communicate all my impressions, which became 
so soon and so entirely her own, aitd grew warmer, higher 
coloured, and more beautiful in her imagination, which 
was always the imagination of youthful sixteen. I seek 
her in idea, in the tranquil and pious solitude of Milly, 
where she brought us up, and where she thought of me 
during the vicissitudes of my youth, which separated us. 
I see her waiting for receiving, reading, commenting on, 
my letters, more intoxicated than myself with my im- 
pressions, Vain thought! she is no longer there—she 
inhabits a world of realities ; our fugitive dreams are no 


3 








It is not the happiness of the soul :—that is only 


part of the beings whom I most loved, and who loved me 
-|most here below. My affections are now concentrated ; 
—my heart has no longer other hearts to take refuge in, 
my memory has scarce any thing but tombs to repose 

upon on earth. I exist more with the dead than with 
.|the living; and were the Almighty to strike yet two or 
three more of those who surround me, I feel that I should 
be entirely detached from myself ;—for I should no longer 
contemplate myself, I should no longer love myself in 





others, and it is there only that it is possible for me to| 


love myself. 

When very young, I loved myself in myself: infancy 
is egotistic. It was very well then, at the age of sixteen | 
or eighteen, when I did not yet know myself, and knew| 
still less of life ; but now I have lived too long, learnt too 
much to hold to that form of being that centres wholly in| 
self. Great God! what is man! What a folly to attach | 
the least importance to what I feel, to what I think, tol 
what I write! What place do I occupy amongst sublu- 
nary things? what void shall I leave in the world !—A 
vacancy for a few days in one or two hearts; a place in| 
the sun shine! My dog. will seek me; and some trees 
that I loved will be surprised to see me return no more| 
under their shade ;—that is all! and all that too will pass 
in its turn. We may begin to feel the inanity of exist- 
ence, on that day when we are no longer of use to any 
person, or that hour when we are no longer loved. The 
only reality here below, and I have always felt it, is love| 
—love under all its forms, 


7th August, six P.M. 


The elevated coasts of Laconia are yonder, at the dis- 
tance of a few gun-shots from us. We sail along them, 
and they appear to glide majestically before us. Lean- 
ing over the quarter-rails, I fix my attention, in order to 
recollect them, on the forms of the classic mountains of 
Greece, which unfold themselves, like waves of stone and 
earth, rising, sinking, and grouping themselves before me, 
like the clouds of the country of his soul before the mind | 
of Ossian. I pass one or two hours in silence, making| 
this review of the hills, and recalling the sonorous names | 
of this dead country. The mounts of Chromius, from! 
whence the Eurotas derives its source, la:nch into the} 
air their rounded summits: the globe of the sun descends} 
on them, and strikes them like domes of gilded copper. | 
He inflames around him his bed of clouds; these suin-! 





mits appear as transparent as the air itself, which envel-| 
opes them, and from which one can scarcely distinguish} 
them. One might fancy that one saw through them the| 
light of another sun already set, or the immense reflec-| 
tion of a distant fire. 

of a crescent reversed ; it seems to hollow itself out by| 
degrees, to open an aerial channel for the orb of day, 








t|ful dramas with which she is already acquainted. There 
is genius in her glance ; and one may perceive it in the 
profound, lively, warm, and rapid thoughts of her soul 
r| nurtured into life under the ardent and affectionate care 
of her mother. She seems to enjoy herself as much as 
we do, and especially because she sees us interested 
and happy ;—for the soul of this infant lives in ours 
—a tear starts in her eye if she sees me sad or thought- 
ful; her features are indeed a simultaneous reflection of 
mine, and each of our pleasures kindles a reciprocal smile 
upon her lips. 

I have long since seen, and examined on all sides, the 
Roman and Sabine mountains, which are, however, sur- 
passed by these in variety of grouping, in majesty of 
form, and dazzling splendour of hue: their lines are in- 
finite, it would require a volume to describe what a pic- 
ture could show at a single glance; but to be seen in all 
their imaginative beauty, they must be beheld at the close 
of day; we can then fancy them clothed, as in their 
youth, with forests and green pasturage, with rustic cot- 
tages, with flocks and shepherds. ‘These shadows clothe 
them—and thus, the history of the men who have ren- 
dered them illustrious, requires the clouds of the past and 





the illusions of distance to attach and seduce our 
thoughts. Nothing should be seen here in the broad 


glare of sunshine—the light of the present. In this sad 
world, there is nothing completely beautiful, but what is 
ideal. Illusion, in all things, is an element of the beau- 
tiful, excepting in virtue and love. 


Same date, 8 P. M. 


The wind has freshened, and we are sailing on a beau- 
tiful sea, before the mouths of several gulfs. We ap- 
proach cape St. Angelo, the ancient cape Malia; and shall 
soon arrive there. 


Sih August, morning. 
The wind has fallen; we have passed the night, with- 
out making way, at a short distance from cape Malia. 


Same day, noon. 


The breeze is gentle, and has carried us to the cape, 
The frigate which tows us, ploughs before us a smooth 
and murmuring route ; we fly in its trace, through flakes 
of foam which its keel forms and throws behind, Cap- 
tain Lyons, who knows these latitudes, wishes to enable 
us to enjoy a view of the cape and the coast in passing 
at not more than a hundred fathoms from shore. 

At the extremity of cape St. Angelo, or Malia, which 
advances far into the sea, commences the narrow passage, 


| which timid navigators avoid in leaving the isle of Cerigo 


on their left. This cape is one of tempests to the Greek 
The pirates alone brave it, because they know 


The wind blows from 


mariners. 
the others dare not follow them. 
this cape with so much force and violence that it often 


One of these mountains presents to the eye the figure} carries stones from the mountains as far as the decks of 


vessels, 
On the steep and inaccessible sides of the rock which 


which rolls therein in the golden dust of ascending va-} forms the point of the cape—a point sharpened by storms 


ours. 
pou 


The nearer crests, which the sun has already} and the surge,—chance has suspended three blocks, de- 


passed, are tinged with a purple violet, or pale lilac; they} tached from the summit, and arrested midway in their 


swim in an atmosphere as rich as the pallet of a painter ; |« 
still nearer to us, other hills 


already covered with the} foaming abyss. 


They hang, like nests of sea birds, over the 
A little red earth, stopped also in its fall 


lescent. 


shade of evening seem clothed with black forests; while} by these three rocks of unequal size, has enabled five or 


every fresh object, and at all the fiames and historical 


those in the actual foreground, which we almost touch,! six stunted fig trees to take root there, where they hang 
and whose mists cover their sides, are plunged in night :| with their crooked branches and their large gray leaves, 
the eye can only distinguish about them some of the | over the roaring gulf that whirls at their feet. The eye 
creeks wherein the numerous Greek pirates of these} can discern no path, no practicable way by which a per- 
coasts take refuge, and certain advanced promontories|son may reach this tuft of vegetation; yet we can per- 
which bear, like Napoli de Malvoisée, cities and fortresses} ceive a little low house beneath the fig trees, gray and 
on their steep summits. These mountaius, seen thus|sombre as the rock it stands on, and from which, at first 
from the deck of a ship, at the hour in which night in-| sight, it can scarcely be distinguished ; above the flat 
vests them with its thousand illusions of colour, are per-| roof of the house is a little open ogive, like those above 
haps the most beautiful terrestrial forms that my eyes} the gates of convents in Italy, and a bell is suspended in 
have yet contemplated. The vessel, too, floats gently,|it; on the right we observe the foundations, in red brick, 
inclining like a moveable balcony over the sea, which} of antique ruins, in which are three open arcades; these 
murmurs as it caresses her keel; the air is warm, and| lead to a little terrace before the house. An eagle would 
perfumed, and the sails yield pleasant sounds at each puff|have been afraid to build his nest in such a spot, with 
of the evening breeze! Nearly all that I love is here,| scarce the trunk of a tree or bush to shelter it from the 
tranquil, happy, and in safety, sharmmg my enjoyment} wind which never ceases to blow, and the eternal noise 
with me; Julia and her mother are near me, leaning on| of the sea, which continually washes and breaks the po- 
the shrouds. The countenance of the child brightens at} lished rock, beneath a burning However, a man 
has done that which the eagle would scarcely have dared 
todo. He has chosen his asylum bere, here he abides ; 
we can see him: he is a hermit. We double the cape 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


sun. 


facts which her mother relates to her by degrees ; her 
eyes float with ours over all these scenes of the wonder- 
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0 closely inland, that we can distinguish his long white | 
heard, his staff, his chaplet, his cowl of brown felt, like | 
those of the sailors in winter. He kneels, as we pass, 
with his face turned towards the sea, as if he were im- 
ploring heaven for the unknown strangers in this perilous 
passage. The wind which escapes from Laconia began, 
as soon as we had doubled the rock of the cape, to re- 
sound in our sails, and make the two vessels stagger and 
turn, covering the sea with foam as far as the eye could 
reach. A new sea opened before us. The hermit, 
mounted, to follow us with his eyes as far as he could, on | 
the summit of one of the three rocks, and again we saw | 
him there, on his knees and motionless, as long as we 


were in sight of the cape. } 

Who is this man? He must have nerves of iron to! 
have chosen this frightful spot; it requires a heart and | 
senses thirsting after strong and undying emotions, to live 
in this vulture’s nest, alone, with a boundless horizon, 
the storms, and the roaring of the sea. His only specta- 
cle, is from time to time a passing vessel, and he hears | 
only the creaking of the masts, the tearing of the sails, 
guns of distress, and the clamours of the sailors on the} 
eve of perishing ! 

Those three fig trees, this little inaccessible field, this | 
spectacle of the convulsive struggle of the elements! 
Such rough severe impressions, revolving in the soul, 
formed one of the dreams of my infancy and my youth. 
By an instinct, which knowledge of mankind afterwards 
confirmed, I have never placed happiness but in solitude, 
and then I placed love also there ; [ would now place in 
it, God, love, and thought ;—this desert, suspended be- 
tween heaven and earth, shaken by the incessant shocks 
of winds and waves, would still be one of the charms of | 
my heart. It presents the attitude of the bird of the 
inountains, touching with its foot the pointed summit of 
the rock, and beating its wings to take its flight still) 
higher in the regions of light. There is no well organ-| 
ised man who wouid not become, in such a place of so- | 
journ, either a saint, or a great poet,.or perhaps both. 
But what a violent shock must I not have received in my 
life, to feel such thoughts and such desires, and to ima-| 
gine other men feeling them. God alone knows it. At) 
any rate, it must be a man of no common stamp who| 
could so far value the spirit of seclusion as to attach him. | 
self, like the convolvulus, to rugged rocks hanging over) 
the abyss, witnessing nothing all his life but the tumult | 
of the elements, and hearing nothing but the dreadful 
harmony of the tem:est. Alone with his soul, before | 
nature and his God! 


j 
Same date. | 
At a few leagues from the cape, the sea becomes more | 
beautiful. Light Greek boats, without decks, and covered 
with sails, pass us into the profound valley of the waves. | 
They are filled with women and children, who are going 
to sell baskets of melons and grapes at Hydra; and the 
least breath of wind makes them incline so as to wet the} 
sails inthe sea. They have nothing to defend them from 
the waves but a stretched cloth, which rises to a few feet 
on that side exposed to the water. These boats are fre-! 
quently concealed from us by the waves and the foam, 
but mount again like floating corks. Whata life! yet it 
is that of nearly all the Greeks; their element is the sea ; 


they play in itas the children of our hamlets play in the | the gulf, against the troops of the government. We learn 


baths and on the mountains. ‘The destiny of the coun- 
' 


try is written by nature—it is the sea! 


Same date. 


rising on our right; and can see Ida covered with snow, 


|small town in ruins.—This is Argos! 


-archy the most complete reigns at this moment in the 
Morea. 
and we hear the firing of the musketry of the Kleftes, the | we must love, as regards both the past and the future. 














streets of a great city illumined by lamps. Having en-|sively on horse-back, each accompanied by an escort more 
tered this labyrinth of ships, we cast anchor at night near|or less numerous, according to the rank of the chief, 
a little fort which protects the roads of Nauplia in front The deputy having dismounted, his palikars, with their 
of the town, and under the shade of the castle of Pala-| glittering arms, go and ferm a group at a little distance 
mide. . in the plain, which presents the image of an encamp- 
I rose with the sun, to view, as near as possible, the |ment or a caravan. 
gulf of Argos—Argos itself, and Nauplia, the present The attitude of the deputies is martial and haughty ; they 
capital of Greece. Deception is here complete. Nauplia, |speak without confusion and without hesitation, ina tone 
is a miserable village built on the borders of a deep, nar- | of voice which displays feeling, but is at the same time firm, 
row gulf, on a margin of earth fallen from the high| measured, and harmonious. We see no longer those fe- 
mountains which cover all the coast. The houses have |rocious figures repulsive to the eye, which are encoun- 
nothing peculiar about them, but are built in the common |tered in the streets of Nauplia; but the chiefs of an 
form of the lowest habitations of the villages of France | heroic people, who still hold in their hands the gun or 





land Savoy. The greater part of them are in ruins ; and j sabre with which they have been combating for their 


masses of walls thrown down by cannon during the late |deliverance, and who consult together on the means of 
war, are still lying in the middle of the streets. ‘Two or | securing the triumph of their liberty. Their parliament is 
three new houses painted in coarse colours, rise on the /a council of war. 

quay, and a few coflee-houses and shops are built upon | One can conceive nothing more simple, and at the 
piles in the sea; these coffee-houses, and the balconies | same time more imposing, than this spectacle of an armed 
on the water, are now covered with two or three hundred | nation, deliberating thus amid the ruins of their country, 


' ruests in their Sunday clothes, but extremely dirty. They | under a roof of boards raised in the open air; while the 


are either sitting, or lying on planks or on the sand, and | soldiers polish their arms at the very door of the senate- 
certainly form very picturesque groups ; their physiogno- | house, and the horses neigh, impatient to resume the path 
mies are handsome, but sad and ferocious; the load of of the mountains. Some of the heads of the deputies are 
indolence weighing heavily on all their attitudes. The |admirable for a display of beauty, intelligence and bero- 
indolence of the Neapolitans is mild, serene, and gay—| ism. These men are from the mountains : the Greek 
the carelessness of happiness; while that of the Greeks | merchants of the isles are easily distinguished by their 
is heavy, morose and sombre ; it is a vice which punishes | features (which are more effeminate), and the impress of 
itself. We turn our eyes from Nauplia to admire the deceit, which is legible on their countenances. The 
fine fortress of Palamide, which extends along the moun- Spirit of trade, and the indolence of their habits, have in- 
tain commanding the town; the turreted walls resemble decd effaced all traits of nobleness or force, and stamped 
those of a natural rock. instead, those of fraud and vulgar cunning. 
But where is Argos ?—A vast, barren, naked plain in- id - 
tersected with marshes, extends in a circular form at the 13th August, 1832. 
bottom of the gulf; it is bounded on every side by chains A charming party was given on board ship by Admi- 
of gray mountains. At the end of the plain, about two | ral Hotham, who commands the English station in the 
leagues inland, we perceive a mound with some fortified |roads of Nauplia. He invited us to visit his ship, a 
walls on its summit. and which protects by its shade, a three-decker, named the St. Vincent ; and, to amuse us, 
Close by is the | ordered a naval sham fight, Tosee a vessel with a crew 
tomb of Agamemnon—but what are Agamemnon and nis |of sixteen hundred men, thus go through their warlike 
empire to me? These old histories and politics have lost | manceuvres, presented a chef-d’euvre of human intelli 
the interest of youth and truth. I prefer a tree, a spring | gence. 
under the rock, a rose laurel on the banks of the river,| The admiral appeared to be an excellent man, whose 
under the fallen arch of a bridge covered with convolvu- | countenance and manners exhibit a rare mixture of the 
lus, to the monuments of one of these classic kingdoms, | nobleness of the old warrior, and the gentle kindness of 
which suggest nothing to my mind, but the enn they the philosopher ; nor are these characteristics uncommon 
to the handsome physiognomies of the English aristocra- 
cy. He offered us one of the ships of war to escort us 
10th dugust. as far asSmyma. I declined, requesting that favour from 
We have passed two days at Nauplia. Julia’s health Admiral Hugon, commanding the French squadron. He 
gives me great uneasiness. I shall wait afew days longer has given us the brig /e Génie, commanded by Captain 
to give her the chance of complete recovery. We are;/Cuneo d’Ornano, but he will only escort us as far as 
on shore, in the room of a bad inn opposite the barracks | Rhodes. 
of the Greek troops. The soldiers lie stretched all day I dined with M. Rouen, the French minister in Greece. 
under the shade of ruined walls in the middle of the|1 was myself to have occupied this post under the Resto- 
streets and other places of the town. Their costumes are | ration. He congratulated me in not having obtained it. 
rich and picturesque, but their features bear the imprint | M. Rouen, who passed at Nauplia the worst period of 
of poverty, despair, and all those ferocious passions which | Greek anarchy, longs to be replaced. He consoles him- 


gave me in my childhood. 








civil war lights and foments in these savage breasts. An-|& If for the severity of his exile in civilities to his coun- 


trymen, and in representing with perfect grace and cor- 
Every day one faction triumphs over another, |diality the high influence of Francei n a country which 


Colocotronis, ete., who are fighting, on the other side of 
; 15th August, 1832. 


from every courier who descends the mountains, the} I can write nothing: my soul is withered and sad 


| burning of a town, the pillage of a plain, the massacre of |as the dismal country which surrounds me: naked rocks, 
he population by one of these parties which are rava-|ted or black earth, dusty creeping shrubs, marshy plains, 
. we | sers of their own country ; one cannot go out of the gates | where the icy wind of the north whistles through crops 
We are now in sight of the distant mountains of Crete,!of Nauplia without running the risk of being fired at.|of rushes: this is all. 


The land of Greece is no better 
Prince Karadja has had the goodness to offer me an es-|than the winding-sheet of a people; it resembles an old 


which appears from hence like the topsails of a vessel on cort of his palikars to go and visit the tomb of Agamem- sepulchre despoiled of its bones, and of which the very 


the main. 


non; and General Corbet, who commands the French |stones are dispersed and discoloured by time. Where is 


We enter into a vast gulf, which is that of Argos ; the troops, has offered to add a detachment of his soldiers. I|the so much vaunted beauty of Greece, where its golden 
wind is in the stern, and impels us with extreme rapidity have refused: I will not, from a feeling of vain curiosity, | transparent sky ? All is dull and cloudy, as in a gorge of 
—the rocks, the mountains, the islands of both coasts, | risk the lives of several men; I should reproach myself}Savoy or Auvergne in the last days of Autumn. The 


flying like sombre shadows before us. Night falls, and) with it eternally. 


we perceive already the extremity of the gulf, though it 
is ten leagues long: the masts of the three squadrons at 
anchor before Nauplia, appear like a forest in winter, re-| 


lieved against the back ground of the sky and the plain  liament. 


of Argos. 


It soon becomes totally dark ; fires are lighted | walls and the roof being of badly joined fir planks or 
on the sides of the mountains, and in the woods where the | boards. 
Greek shepherds tend their flocks; the vessels fire their benches; the floor is covered with sand; and they speak | we slept in our hammocks. 
evening guns; we see in succession the lights shining) from their places. 
out of the port-holes of sixty ships at anchor, like the/a stone at the entrance of the slied 


violence of the north wind, which sweeps along the roar- 
ing waves, even to the bottom of the gulf where we are 
12th lugust, 1832. | at anchor, prevents us from sailing. 
I attended this morning at a sitting of the Greek par- 
The parliament house is a wooden shed, the 18th .Iugust, 1832, at sea, 
at anchor before the gardens of Hydra. 

We sailed last night with a pleasant south-east breeze ; 
At seven A. M. we were 
The sea is favourable, and dashes har- 


They came succes-|moniously against the sides of the brig. We are in the 


The deputies are seated on raised forms or 


We sat down to see them arrive, onjout of the guif. 
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channel which extends between Terra Firma and the} Acropolis of Corinth, and the temple of Egina. We are} 
isles of Hydra and Spezzia. at a few hundred paces from the island opposite gardens, 
About noon we were wind bound on the coast of the |shaded by beautiful plane trees. A few white houses 
continent in front of Hydra. ‘Terrible blasts from all/shine in the midst of the verdure. We enjoy our repast 
points of the compass render the navigation dangerous. |and a tranquil supper on deck after a day of dangers and | 
Our sails were torn; we ran the risk of the masts break- | fatigue ;—such is the life of travellers, and of man on the 
ing; and for three hours we struggled without ceasing |earth ! 
against the furious hurricane. ‘The sailors were ex- At our right lies the isle of Egina; softening at one 
hausted with fatigue; the captain seemed uneasy about | part its black and steep sides into a more gentle descent, 
the fate of the ship; at last, he succeeded in getting un-|it stretches over a gulf a tongue of land planted with a 
der the shelter of a high coast, and at a known anchor-|few cypresses, vines, and fig trees: the city terminates 
age in front of the charming hills called the garden of|there, and is less singularly situated than the few Greek 
Hydra. ltowns that we have hitherto seen. ‘The gymnasium! 





We cast anchor a mile from shore, and not far | 
from the brig, le Génie, whose rate of sailing tallied with |erected by Capo d’Istrias displays its white sides in the 
ours. leent re. Its museum I have not visited—I am tired ¢ 

A day of repose, though on an agitated sea, and the | museums ;—they are cemeteries of the arts !—Fragments 
blast whistling in our shrouds. We landed upon the detached from their natural places, from their destina-| 
prettiest site we have yet visited in Greece. High moun-|tions and their ensembdle, are dead=-the dust of marble 
tains form the landscape, their wavy sides retaining some | which no longer lives. 
patches of soil, while a few verdant lawns clothe the | I went on shore alone, and Pp assed two de i 90 hours 
gently inclined descent, which terminates in a wood of|in a garden of cypress and orange trees, belonging to; 
olives. Farther off, the hills present another declivity as |Georgio Bey of Hydra. At ten o’clock I returned to the 
far as the channel of Hydra, which flows at their feet, more | vessel. On asce nding the ladder, I found half the deck | 
like a large river than the sea. In this direction, our eyes | literally covered with heaps of water melons, and im-| 
reposed on one or two country-houses, surrounded by |mense baskets of grapes, of all forms and colours: some 
gardens and orchards, with cultivated fields, groups of |bunches weighed from three to four pounds; there w ere | 
chestnut and green oak, flocks, and a few Greek peasantry r also Attic figs, and all the flowers that the season and the| 
tending the ground: we slipped our dogs and sported all | climate could furnish. I was told that the governor of, 
day on the mountains, returning with some game. Egina, Nicholas Scuffo, having learnt the preceding even- 

The town of Hydra, which covers the little island of ing, from my Greek pilot, my passage in the gulf, had! 
that name, shines on the other side of the channel, white, |come to pay me a visit, with a ‘boat filled with the presents | 
resplendent, brilliant as a rock hewn but yesterday. This |from his estate. He had discovered in my name that of | 
island does not offer an inch of soil to the eye; all is|a friend of Greece, and brought me the first pledge of | 
stone. The town covers the whole ; the houses rise per- | that prosperity which so many generous hearts have 
pendicularly one above the other, having furnished a | wished her. He had stated that he would return in the 
refuge for liberty of conscience, and a repository for the |evening; I requested a boat of Captain Cuneo d’Ornano 
wealth of the Greeks, during the Turkish dominion.|to go and thank the governor on shore. I met him on 
The increasing or decreasing civilisation of a nation may ithe sea, and we returned together to my vessel. He isa 
be ascertained by the sites of its towns and its villages ;— {distinguished person, his conversation sprightly and in- 
as security and independence predominate, the towns de- |telligent. We talked of Greece, its present crisis, and its 
scend the mountains to the plains; but when tyranny | future prospects. 
and anarchy reign, they reascend the rocks, or take refuge | I see with grief that religious feelings are becoming ex- 
on the high sands of the sea. In the middle ages, in Ita- | tinct in Greece. H 





The ignorant clergy are c& 4 ised, while | 
iy, on the Rhine, in France, the towns stood, like eagles’ {the commercial spirit has not yet virtue enough to resusci- 
nests, on the points of inaceessible rocks. jtate a people. I tremble for the f fate of Greece. On the 
| first European crisis she will be again ¢ ecomposed, She 
jresembles Italy in possessing most intelligent and most 
The night is calm; we passed a delightful evening on wena ous men—men of brilliant qualities as individu- 
deck. | We shall sail to-morrow, if the north wind does }als, but without any bond of union. ‘T'h 
not return with its former violence. lbut there is no nation. 
We took our departure from Egina on the 18th, at 
jnoon. We sawthe sun set in a golden valley formed on 
We weighed anchor at three, A. M. a manageable ithe Isthmus of Corinth, between Acro-Coriith and the 
wind permitting us to approach that point of the conti- | mountains of Attica. He inflamed all that portivn of the 
nent which runs out into the sea of Athens; but here heavens, and it was the first time we perceived that 
another tempest has assailed ‘us, more violent than the | splendour of the firmament which gives to the East its 
last; we were in an instant separated from the two ves: | | charm and its glory. Salamine, the tomb of the fleet of 
sels ‘which 1 sailed with us in convoy. The sea has be-| | Xerxes, is but a few leagues from us. With a gray 
come tremendous; we roll from one aby ss to another; | coast and a black soil, it presents no other attraction than 
the yards dip in the surge, and the foam is thrown upon | jits name: its naval battle, and the memory of Themis- 
the deck. ‘The captain is resolved to double the c cape. | ltocles, cayse it to be saluted with respect by the mariner, | 
After several hours of fruitless attempts he succeeds, |The mountains of Attica raise their black summits above 
We are in the open sea, but the wind is so strong, that | Salamine ; and on the right, on one of the declining sum- 
the vessel is driven considerably to leeward. We are mits of Evina, the temple of Panhellian Jay 
going at the rate of ten knots an hour, in a cloud of hu-|by the last rays of evening, towers above the sceue, one 
mid dust and under flakes of foam, which dash over the lof the most beautiful of historical association, and almost 
prow and both sides of the vessel. From time to time renders sacred tlhe memory of old places and times. The 
the horizon clears up, and permits us to see cape 
Jonna, which whitens before us. We hope to be able to {all: but the religion of the Greeks, a religion of idea and 
anchor i in the evening at the feet of these columns, and | imagination, and not of the heart, makes not on me the 
salute the memory of the divine Plato, who came to {slightest i impression. We know that the gocs of that 
meditate two thousand years ago on this same promon-| people were but the sport of poets and the arts—gods' 
tory of Sunium. My eyes cannot quit the horizon of feigned and dreamed of. 





Same date. 
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18th August, at sea. 
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the mountains of Athens, from which the tempest re- ‘stantial, nothing drawn from the depths of nature and the/ square : 
human soul, before the times of ~ & rates and Plato! It! situation. 


pulses us. 
At length, with the setting sun, the wind falls; we{was then that the religion of reason commenced ! 

luff to the island of Egina. 

under the shelter of the island, and the coast of the con- | vine founder the secret and the key of human destiny! 

tinent, and enter, at close of day, another gulf formed by|The ages of barbarity which it was obliged to pass! 

the island and the beauteous coasts of Corinth. 


After-!1 


t 


is now like a mirror, and we seem as if navigating a/tered and disfigured it, but had its light fallen on menjand you are in Athens 
boundless river, whose insensible current carries us to|like Plato and Pythagoras, to what a height of perfection attracts your attention isthe temple of 
Bat we shall, thanks| the magnificent columns of which rise alone upon a de- 





our haven. We cast anchor at nightfall on an immense should we not now have arrived ? 
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ling -liquid. 


your head, you sce rising irregu! 


‘even before its restoration 
wails, flanked at different yan by other walls sup- 
porting them, are crowned with a square Byzantine 
tower and Venetian turrets. They surr 
closure Which conta: 
of the city of Theseus, 

sure, on the side of the . 
Co- | religious feelings of humanity are, indeed, mingled with or temple o 
brain of Jupiter. 





The weather becomes calm; we float without motion 
on the transparent ocean, and amid the tinted vapours of 
the sea of Athens. The Acropolis and the Parthenon 
rise at three leagues distance from us—independent of 
the Panthelic Mount, of Mount Hymettus and of Mount 
Anchesmus. In fact, Athens may almost be denomi- 
nated an altar to the gods—the most beautiful pedestal 
on which past ages were able to place tbe statue of hu- 
manity! At present its aspect is sombre, black, barren, 
desolate—a weight on the heart. There is nothing of 
life, nothing green, graceful, or animated ; it exhivits an 
exhausted nature which God only can revivify. The spirit 
of liberty alone will not suffice. To the poet and the 
painter, there is written on these sterile mountains, on 


of} these capes whitened with the ruins of fallen temples, 


on these marshy and rocky wastes, whereon nothing but 
sonorous names remain—lIt is finished! An apocalyp- 
tical land, which seems siruck by some divine maledic- 


|tion, by some great anathema of a prophet ;—the Jeru- 


salem of nations, in which there is not even a tomb! 
Such is the sentiment which Athens, and all the coasts 
|of Attica, the isles and the Peloponesus, inspire ! 

Arrived at the Pirwus at eight A. M. on the 19th of 
August, we cast anchor. Horses being in waiting for us 
on the coast, we lande dand mounted ; upon a young ass 
we placed a woman’s saddle for Selle. 

For half a league, the plain, although its soil is light, 
fertile, and easy to improve, is completely barren and 
uncultivated. The Turks burnt, during the war, a grove 
of olive trees which formerly extended to the shore; a 
few black trunks are still visible. We entered the wood 
of olives and fig-trees which surround the advanced 
group of the hilis of Athens like a verdant girdle, and 
ae the still evident foundations of along wall, built 
by Themistocles, which united the town with the Pireus. 
Some Turkish fountains, in the form of wells, surrounded 
by rustic troughs hewn in rough stone, are placed at 
irregular distances; and we observed several Greek pea- 
sants and Turkish soldiers, lying indolently near the 
fountains, supply cach other reciprocally with the refresh- 
At length we passed under the elevated 
ramparts and black rocks which form a kind of pedestal 
to the Parthenon. The Parthenon itself did not appear 
to increase in size, but rather the contrary as we ap- 
proached it. 

The effect of this edifice,—according to the opinion of 
all ages, the finest that human hands ever raised, in no 
respect answers, seen thus, what one should expect; 
and the pompous descriptions of travellers, of painters 


| or poets, fall, indeed, sadly on the heart when you wit- 


ness this reality, so unworthy of their exalted images. 
It is not gilded as by the dazzling rays of the sun of 
Greece. It dees not rise in heaven like an aerial isle, 
not shine afar upen 
the sea and on the land like a Pharos, saying: “ Here is 
Athens! Here man has exhausted his genius and defied 
the future!” No, th is nothing of all this. Over 


bearing a divine monument: it does 


urly, certain old black 
walls, spotted with white; these spots are marble, the 
Acropolis 


These 


remains of monuments which crowned the 


vy Peric les and P hidias. 








nd a large en- 


; ate 
s nearly all the sacred monuments 
At the extremity of this enclo- 
stands the Parthenon 
prang from the 





Igean sea, 
f Minerva, the virgin who 


This temple, the columns of which are nearly black, 


is marked here and there with spots of brilijant white- 
ness; these are marks of the Turkish cannon, or of the 
ye . was hing r l rb-! | » f the I lastes Its fi ae blone 

iere Was nothing real or sub-;/ hammer of the iconociastes, ts form 1s an oblong 


it seems too low and too small for its imposing 
It does nct scem to say: “I am the Parthe- 
10n, I can be nothing else!” You must ask your guide, 


We arrive almost in a calm, | wards came Christianity, which had received from its di-| and when he has answered you, you still doubt. 


Farther on, at the foot of the Acropolis, you pass 


hrough an obscure low gate, under which some ragged 


The sea | through before arriving at the present era, have often al-| Turks are lying beside their rich and handsome arms, 





The first monument which 
)'ympizn Jupiter, 


and lovely lake, surrounded by sombre mountains, and |to the Christian system, yet reach that height by it and| serted, naked spot on the right of what was Athens—a 


where the moon, as she rises, throws her rays on the! with it, | worthy portico of a city in ruin 
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LAMARTINE’S PILGRIMAGE TO THE HOLY LAND. 


iii. 





them, we enter into the city—that is to say, into an in- 
extricable labyrinth of narrow paths, replete with the 
wrecks of fallen walls, with broken tiles, stones, and 
marble, thrown pell-mell: now we descend into the court 
of a fallen house, then ascend the staircase, or even the 
roof, of another. These latter, small and humble, but 
likewise dilapidated structures—the ruins of ruins—are 
the filthy and infectious abodes of families of Greek pea- 
sants, crowded and buried together. Here and there, 
some women with black eyes and the pretty Attic mouth, 
come, on hearing the noise of our horses, to the threshold 
of their doors, and smile on us with good will and as- 
tonishment, giving us the graceful salute of the Athe- 
nians: “ Welcome, noble strangers, to Athens!” 

We arrived, after riding a quarter of an hour amidst 
the same scenes of desolation and the same heaps of 
fallen roofs and walls, at the modest abode of M. Gaspari, 
agent of our consulate of Greece at Athens. I had sent 
him, in the morning, the letter which recommended me 
to his obliging attentions. I had no need of it: for cour- 
tesy is the character of nearly all our agents abroad. M. 
Gaspari received us as unknown friends, and while he 
sent his son to seek a house for us in some still standing 
ruin of Athens, one of his daughters, an Athenian, a 


beautiful and graceful image of the hereditary beauty of 


the women of her country, served us.with alacrity and 
modesty with iced orange juice in porous earthen vases 
of antique form. 

After having refreshed ourselves a moment in this 
asylum of simple but cordial hospitality, so sweet to be 
discovered under a burning sun at 800 leagues from one’s 
country, and at the close of a day at once of tempests, 
of sultry heat, and dust, M. Gaspari conducted us to the 
lower town amidst the same ruins to a white, clean house, 
recently built, and where an Italian had opened an inn, 


Some rooms, whitewashed with lime, and decently fur- | 


nished ; a court refreshed by a spring, and with a little 
shade ; fruits and vegetables in abundance; and honey of 
Hymettus, (calumniated by M. Chateaubriand,) these 
luxuries, together with active and intelligent Greek ser- 
vants who understood Italian, all doubled their value for 
us amidst the desolation and nudity of Athens—nor 
should I forget to mention that the figure of a lioness, 
carved in white marble, stood at the foot of our staircase. 

One could uot find a better inn on the roads of Italy, 
England, or Switzerland. May it prosper for the con- 
solation and comfort of future travellers! But, alas! for 
forty-cight days previous to our visit, no foreigner had 
crossed its threshold, or interrupted its silence. 

In the evening M. Gropius came, and obligingly placed 
himself at our disposal, to show and explain Athens to 
us. Equally fortunate as M. Chateaubriand had formerly 
been, led over the ruins of Athens by M. Fauvel, we pos- 
sessed in M. Gropius a second Fauvel; who has, in fact, 
become an Athenian, having resided here these thirty-two 
years ; and who has, like his master, built for his old age, 
a house amidst the ruins of a city in which he has passed 
his youth, and which he has assisted, as far as possible, 
to raise for a hundredth time from its poetic ashes. Aus- 
trian consul in Greece, and a man of learning and genius, 
M. Gropius joins to the most scrupulous and profound 
erudition, that naive simplicity and good-nature so cha- 
racteristic of the worthy sons of Germany. Unjustly 
accused by Lord Byron, in his stinging notes on Athens, 
M. Gropius has not returned evil for evil to the memory 
of the great poet. He, indeed, lamented that his name 
had been dragged by him from edition to edition, and de- 
livered up to the rancour of ignorant antiquarian fa- 
natics; but he never once attempted even to justify him- 
self; and when one is on the spot, a witness of the con- 
stant efforts made by this distinguished individual to re- 
store a word in an inscription, a displaced fragment of a 
statue, or a date on a monument, one feels certain that 
M. Gropius has never profaned what he adores, nor 
made a vile traffic of the most noble and the most disin- 
terested of studies—the study of antiquity. 

With such a man days are as years to an ignorant tra- 
veller like me. 1 asked him to spare himself any trouble 
with regard to doubtful antiquities, conventional celebri- 
ties, or systematic beautics; I abhor the false and the 
affected in every thing, but above all in admiration. I 
only wish to see what God or man has made beautiful,— 
present, real, palpable beauty, speaking to the eye and to 
the soul,—and not mere prescription either as regards 
beauty, place, or period: historical or critical beauty I 





leave to the learned,—poets require what is evident and 
sensible; we are not abstract beings, but men of nature 
and instinct :—in this spirit have I many times peram- 
bulated Rome; thus have I traveled over seas and moun- 
tains; thus have I read the sages, the historians, and the 
poets; and it is thus that I have visited Athens ! 

It was a fine and pure evening; the burning sun de- 
scended, enveloped in a violet fog, upon the black and 
narrow bar which forms the isthmus of Corinth, and 
glanced with his last bright rays on the turrets of the 
Acropolis, which appear round, like the top of a tower, 
on the wide and undulated valley, in which sleeps the 
silent shade of Athens. We emerged by a nameless 
regged path, clambering at every moment over breaches 
of garden walls, of roofless houses, or of other ruins 
heaped on the white dust of Attica, as we descended to- 
wards the bottom of the deep, deserted, and narrow val- 
ley, shaded by the temple of Theseus, the Pnyx, the 
Areopagus, and the Hill of Nymphs. We traversed a 
much greater extent of the modern city, which unfolded 
itself on our left, similar in every respect to what we had 
seen elsewhere ;—a confused, vast, and dismal looking 
assemblage of portions of wall yet standing, huts in 
ruins, roofs fallen in, gardens and courts ravaged, and 
heaps of stones barring the path, and rolling under the 
feet; all having the appearance of recent ruins, in their 
gray and pallid hue, and destitute therefore even of the 
sacredness of times past, or the grace of venerable de- 
cay. No vegetation, except three or four palm trees, 
somewhat resembling Turkish minarets, remain around 
this faded city. Here and there indeed are a few houses 
of common modern form, recently built by some Euro- 
peans, or Greeks of Constantinople—houses like those of 
our villages in France and England; the roofs tastelessly 
constructed, numerous narrow windows—no terraces, 
architectural lines, or decorations. Inns built only for the 
|term of life, as if anticipating fresh devastation; but not 
a single structure such as a civilised people erects with 
confidence in itself, and with a view to generations to 
come. Amidst all this chaos, although rarely, some frag- 
ments of the Stadium, some black columns of the arch 
of Hadrian or Lazora, the dome of the Temple of the 
Winds, or the Lantern of Diogenes, attract the eye yet 
without fixing it. Before us rises the Temple of Theseus, 
appearing detached from the gray hillock on which it 
stands, isolated, stripped in every part, yet standing en- 
tire on its pedestal of rock. This temple. after the Par- 
thenon, is the most beautiful, in the eye of science, that 
Greece has raised to her gods or her heroes. 

On approaching, though convinced by what I had 
| read of the beauty of this monument, I was astonished to 
| find myself quite unmoved; my heart sought to bestir 
jitself, my eye sought to admire, but in vain. I felt indeed 
| what one always feels at the sight of a work without 
faults—a negative pleasure; but as to a real, strong im- 
| pression, a sense of powerful or involuntary delight, I 
}experienced nothing. This temple is too small; it is a 
kind of sublime plaything of art! it is not a monu- 
ment for the gods, for men, for ages. I felt but one in- 
stant of ecstacy, and that was when, seated atthe western 
angle of the temple, on its last steps, my eye embraced, 
at one glance, the magnificent harmony of its forms, the 
majestic elegance of its columns, the empty and more 
sombre space of its portico, and on its internal frieze the 
combats of the Centaurs and the Lapithe ; and above, 
through the opening of the centre, the blue and resplen- 
| dome sky, shedding a serene and mystical light on the 
cornices, and the projecting shapes of the bassi relievi, 
which seemed to live and move. Great artists in all 
| branches have alone this gift of life, as it were—alas! at 
|their own expense! At the Parthenon there remain only 
\the two figures of Mars and Venus, half crushed by two 
}enormous fragments of cornice, which have glided on 
their heads; but these two figures are to me worth more 
than all I have seen in sculpture in my life ; they live as 
no other canvass or marble has ever lived. One suffers 
with the weight that crushes them, and would wish to 
| relieve their members, which seem to bend in the endea- 
vours to support the mass; one feels that the chisel of 
Phidias trembled, burned in his hand, when these sublime 
figures started into being under his fingers. We perceive 
—and this is truth, not illusion—the melancholy fact that 
the artist infused his individuality, his very blood, as it 
were, into the forms, into the veins of the beings he cre- 
ated ; and that it is still a part of his life which we almost 














see palpitate in these living forms, in their members 
ready to move, and in their lips prepared to speak. 

No, the temple of Theseus is not worthy of its fame— 
it cannot be said to live, as a monument ; it is not sug- 
gestive of what it ought to be: it is beautiful, no doubt, 
but it is a kind of frigid, dead beauty, of which the artist 
alone ought to go and shake the shroud, and wipe the 
dust: as for me, I admired, unquestionably, but quitted 
it without any desire to see it again. The beautiful 
stones of the columns of the Vatican, the majestic colos- 
sal shadows of St. Peter’s at Rome, never suffered me to 
leave them without regret, or the hope of return. 

Higher up, ascending a hill covered with thistles and 
red pebbles, you arrive at the Pnyx, the scene of the 
stormy assemblies of the people of Athens, and of the 
fluctuating triumphs of its orators or its favourites, 
Enormous masses of black stone, some of which measure 
twelve or thirteen cubic feet, lie one upon another, and 
support the terrace, upon which the people collected. 
Still higher up, at the distance of about fifty paces, we 
perceive a huge square block, wherein steps have been 
cut, which probably served for the orator to mount this 
tribunal, which thus overlooked the people, the city, and 
the sea. This possesses not the charactcr of the people 
of Pericles, but seems Roman; the recollections it in- 
spires are, however, delightful. Demosthenes spoke from 
hence, and roused or calmed that popular sea, more 
stormy than the gean, which he could also hear roar 
behind him. I sate here alone and pensive, and remained 
until nearly the close of night, recalling without effort 
all that history, the most beautiful, the most soul-stirring 
of the histories of any people which has wielded either 
sword or pen. What a time for genius! and what ge- 
nius, grandeur, wisdom, intelligence, virtue even (for 
Socrates died not far from hence) for the time! The 
present era, indeed, somewhat resembles it in Europe, es- 
pecially in France—that vulgar Athens of modern times: 
but it is the select portion alone of France and of Europe 
which may be termed Athenian; the mass is still barba- 
rous! Imagine Demosthenes pouring forth his glowing 
language, sonorous and high-coloured, toa popular union 
of our present cities ;—who would comprehend him ? 

The irregularity of education and intelligence is the 
great obstacle to a complete civilisation in our times. The 
people are the master-power, but incapable of being so; 
hence it is expert in destroying, but erects nothing in- 
stead, either lofty, durable, or majestic! All the Athe- 
nians comprehended Demosthenes, knew their language 
well, and discussed their legislations, their acts. It was a 
select people,—possessing the passions of the multitude 
without its ignorance ; it committed crimes, but not fol- 
lies. ‘Things are no longer thus; Hence democracy, just 
in principle, seems to me unsuited to the great modern 
populations, ‘Time alone can render a people capable of 
governing themselves; their education is acquired by 
their revolutions. 

The fame of an orator, like Demosthenes or Mirabeau, 
(the two alone worthy of the name,) is more seductive 
than that of a philosopher or poet; the orator participates 
at once in the glory of the writer, and in the power of 
those masses on which and by which he acts; it is the 
philosopher king, if he be a philosopher ; but his terrible 
weapon, the people, breaks in his hands, wounding, and 
sometimes killing, himself. And after all, what he does, 
what he says, what he stirs up in humanity, passions, 
principles, passing interests,—none are durable, none are 
lasting in their nature. The poet, on the contrary, (by 
poet, I mean every one who creates ideas in bronze, in 
stone, or in words of prose or rhythm)—the poet deals 
only with what is imperishable in its nature and in the 
human heart. Time passes, languages become mute, 
but the poet always lives whole and entire, always as 
much himself, as great, as new, as powerful on the soul 
of his readers. His lot, if less imposing in a worldly 
point of view, is more divine! The poet is above the 
orator. 

It would be delightful to unite their two destinies ; no 
man has ever effected this, but there is no incompatibility 
between action and thought in a perfect intelligence ; 
action is the child of thought. But men, jealous of every 
pre-eminence, never concede two powers to the same 
mind, although Nature is more liberal! They exclude 
from the domain of action him who excels in the domain 
of intelligence and speech; they will not suffer Plato to 
make real laws, nor senators to govern a village. 
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I sent to ask of the Turkish Bey, Youssouf Bey, com- 
mandant of Athens, permission to visit the citadel and 
the Parthenon, with my friends. He sent me a janissary 
to accompany us. We started on the 20th, at five in the 
morning, attended by M. Gropius. Every thing fades 
before the incomparable impression of the Parthenon, that 
temple of temples, built by Setinus on the plans of Pe- 
ricles, and decorated by Phidias—a unique and exclusive 
type of the beautiful in the arts of architecture and sculp- 
ture—a species of divine revelation, of ideal beauty, re- 
ceived one day by humanity, artiste par excellence,and 
transmitted by it to posterity in blocks of imperishable 
marble, and in sculptures that will live forever. This 
monument, such as it was rendered as a whole by its 
situation, its natural pedestal, its steps decorated with 
unrivaied statues, its sublime forms and finished execu- 
tion in all the details, its materials, its colours, and en- 
during brightness ;—this monument has for ages over- 
whelmed the imagination without satiating it. When 
one seesso much of it even as I have seen, with its ma- 
jestic fragments mutilated by the bombs of the Venetians, 
by the explosion of the powder magazine under Morosini, 
by the hammer of Theodoric, by the cannon of the bar- 
barous Turks and Greeks—its columns and immense 
blocks touching its pavement, its capitols fallen, its tri- 
glyphs broken by the agents of Lord Elgin, its statues 
carried off by English vessels—what remains is still sufti- 
cient to induce one to feel that it is the most perfect 
poem written in stone on the face of the earth ; I am still, 
however, sensible that it is too small; the effect thus fails, 
or has been destroyed. 


I pass delicious hours recumbent beneath the shade of} fy}! of motion, along which the population of Athens 


the Propylea, my eyes fixed on the falling pediment of 
the Parthenon. I feel all antiquity in what it has pro- 
duced of divine: the rest is not worth the language that 
has described it! The aspect of the Parthenon displays 
better than history the colossal grandeur of a people. 
Pericles ought not to die! What superhuman civilisation 
was that which supplied a great man to command, an 
architect to conceive, a sculptor to decorate, statuaries to 
execute, workmen to cut, a people to pay, and eyes to 
comprehend and admire such an edifice! Where shall 
we find such a people or such a period? No where! As 
man grows old, he loses his vital force; the rapture, the 
disinterestedness necessary for the arts. 

The Propylea, the temple of Erectheus, or of the Ca- 
ryatides, are by the side of the Parthenon—chef-d’euvres 
of themselves, but overwhelmed by that chef-d’auvre. 
The soul, struck too forcibly by the aspect of the last of 
these edifices, has no longer power to admire the others ; 
we can only look at and leave them !—mourning less 
the devastation of that superhuman work of man, than 
the impossibility of man ever to equal its sublimity and 
harmony. These are inspirations which heaven does 
not give twice on earth. They are like the poem of Job, 
or the Song of Songs, the epic of Homer, or the music 
of Mozart! It is done, seen, and heard, and then no 
longer done, no longer seen, no longer heard unto the 
consummation of ages. Happy the men who receive this 
divine breath !—they die, but they have proved to their 
fellow-creatures what man may be!—God calls them to 
himself to celebrate him elsewhere, and in a more pow- 
erful language! I wander silently throughout the day 
amid these ruins, and return, my eyes dazzled with forms 


far as to the Acropolis of Corinth (an amphitheatre of 


olives, and vines; while towns and villages decorated 
every where this splendid girdle of hills. 


descending from these mountains, traced on the sides of 
the Hymettus, amid the sinuosities of the passes and the 


direction of Athens. 
strokes of the hammers of the workmen extracting marble 
from the Penthelic mount; the rolling of the blocks down 
the sides and precipices, and all those murmurs which 
filled with life and sound the neighbourhood of a great 
capital. 
sacred way, cut in the very sides of the Acropolis, the 
religious population of Athens—who come to propitiate 
Minerva, and to raise incense to all its domestic divinities 
at the very place where I am now sitting, and where I 
only respire the dust of these temples. 


done; it has only lost its frieze, and its internal compart- 
ments. 
columns, and fragments of columns, remain. 
thenon was entirely built of white Penthelic marble—so 
called from the neighbouring mountain of that name, 
from whence it was taken. It consists of a parallelogram, 


so picturesque, in my eye, would vanish from my memory, 
and I wished to be able to find it again at any moment 
of my future life—I will write then; it will not be the 
Parthenon, but it will at least be a shadow of that great 
shade which now hangs over me. 

In the midst of the ruins of what was Athens, and 
which the cannon of the Greeks and Turks has pulver- 
ised and strewn in all the valley and on the two hills to 
which extended the city of Minerva, a mountain rises 
almost perpendicularly on every side; enormous walls 
surround it, built at the base with fragments of white 
marble, and higher up with the remains of friezes and 
antique columns: they are terminated in some places 
with Venetian turrets. This mountain resembles a mag- 
nificent pedestal, hewn by the gods themselves to place 
their altars on. Its summit, smoothed to receive the 
areas of these temples, is not more than 500 feet long, 
and from 200 to 300 feet wide. It commands all those 
hills which formed the soil of ancient Athens, the Pen- 
thelic valleys, the course of the Ilyssus, the plain of the 
Pireus, the chain of valleys and hills around, (which ex- 
tend as far as Corinth,) and the sea studded with the 
Isles of Salamine and gea, on the summit of which 
shine the pediments of the temple of Panhellian Jupiter. 
This prospect is admirable even now that all the hills are 
naked, and reflect like polished bronze the reverberating 
rays of the sun of Africa. But what an horizon Plato 
must have had under his eyes, when Athens, living and 
adorned with a thousand lesser temples, hummed at his 
feet like an over-filled hive: when the great wall of the 
Pireus traced as far as the sea a path of stone and marble, 
passed and repassed like the waves of the deep; when 
the Pireus itself, and the port of Phalaris, and the sea of 
Athens, and the gulf of Corinth, were covered with fo- 
rests of masts and sparkling sails; when the sides of all 
the mountains, from those which conceal Marathon as 


forty leagues), were intersected with forests, pasturage, 
I can fancy that I see from hence the thousand paths 
valleys, and all like the beds of a torrent flowing in the 


I hear the reports raised by the 


On the side of the city, I see ascending by the 


Let us in idea rebuild the Parthenon; it is easily 


The external walls, chiseled by Phidias, the 
The Par- 


and colours; my heart is full of memory and admiration. 
The gothic is beautiful, but order and light are wanting 
—order and light, those two principles of all enduring 
creation !—Adieu for ever to the gothic. 

Of all the books to write, the most difficult, in my 
opinion, is a translation. Now to travel is to translate ; 
it is to translate to the eye, to the thoughts, to the soul of 
the reader, the places, colours, impressions, and senti- 
ments, which nature or human monuments give to the |! 
traveller. He must at once understand, look, feel, and|! 
express ; and how express ‘—not with lines and colours | ' 
like the painter, a thing simple and easy; not with 


sounds, like the musician; but with words, with ideas,|the materials, and the inimitable perfection of the orna- 
ments and the details. 
an assemblage of chef-d’euvres of genius from the hand 
of man as a place of homage to the gods: or rather it 
Pireus, and the blue sea of Agea, before my eyes, and | was the genius of Greece concentrated, offering itself, as 
over my head the majestic shade of the frieze of the|it were, in this shape, by way of homage to the divinity. 
The names of all those who cuta stone or modeled a 
statue of the Parthenon are become immortal. 


which contain neither sounds, lines, nor colours. These 
are the reflections that I made, seated on the steps of the 
Parthenon, having Athens, the grove of olives of the 


temple of temples. I wished to carry away with me a 
living remembrance, a written souvenir of this moment 


each column is six feet in diameter at the base, and 
thirty-four fect high. 
pavement of the temple itself, and have no bases. At 
each extremity of the temple exists, or did exist, a portico, 
of six columns. 
feet; its width 200 feet; its height 66 feet. 
presents to the eye the majestic simplicity of its archi- 
tectural lines. 


surrounded by a peristyle of forty-six doric columns ; 
The columns are placed on the 
The total length of the edifice is 228 
It only 
It was, in fact, one single idea expressed 
n stone, simple, and intelligible at a glance like the 
houghts of the ancients. 


One must approach it to contemplate the richness of 


Pericles wished it as much to be 


Let us forget the past, and look around us, now that 





of my life! TI felt that this chaos of marble, so sublime, 








time, with the strife of barbarous religions, and of igno- 
rant nations, has trodden it under foot more than two 
thousand years ! 


There are only a few wanting in all this forest of white 
columns. ‘These have fallen in entire shining blocks on 
the pavement or on the neighbouring temples; some of 
them, like the great oaks of the forest of Fontainebleau, 
remain leaning against other columns. Others have 
glided from the height of the parapet, which commands 
the Acropolis, and lie, in enormous broken masses, one 
upon another, like fragments in the quarries, which the 
architect has rejected. Their sides are gilded with that 
solar crust with which ages cover the marble. Their 
fractures are as white as ivory worked yesterday. ‘They 
form, on this side of the temple, a flowing chaos of marble 
of all forms and all colours, piled up in the most singular 
yet majestic disorder. At a distance one might fancy he 
saw the foam of enormous waves, which have just broken 
and whiten on a cape, lashed by the sea. ‘The eye can- 
not quit them; we gaze, we follow them; we admire 
and pity them, with that sentiment which we should feel 
for beings who had had, or who still have, sentiment and 
life. It presents the most sublime effect of ruins which 
man has ever been able to occasion, because it is the ruin 
of the most beautiful objects they could form. 





If we enter beneath the peristyle and under the porti- 

cos, we might fancy ourselves there at the very mo- 
ment they were finishing the edifice. The internal walls 
are so entire, the face of the marble so shining and 
polished, the columns so erect, the sections of the edifice 
that are preserved so admirably intact, that every thing 
seems as if it had just come from the hands of the work- 
man: only the sparkling canopy of the sky is the sole 
roof of the Parthenon, and through the breaches in the 
walls the eye rests at once on tue immense voluminous 
horizon of Attica. All the surrounding soil is strewed 
with fragments of sculpture or morsels of architecture, 
which seem to be waiting for the hand that ought to re- 
place them in their positions. ‘The foot strikes without 
ceasing against chef-d’@uvres of the Greck chisel; they 
are collected, and then thrown aside in favour of still 
more curious fragments. ‘The whole is, in truth, a chef- 
@euvre pulverised—our steps are imprinted in the dust 
of marble, and we are at length induced to regard it with 
indifference, becoming insensible and mute, absorbed in 
the contemplation of the whole and in a thousand 
thoughts which arise from the sight of each of these re- 
mains. 
These thoughts are of the express nature of the scene 
wherein we breathe them; they are grave as the ruins of 
past time, as the majestic witnesses of the nothingness of 
humanity; but they are serene as the heavens over our 
heads, inundated with a light harmonious and pure; ele- 
vated like this pedestal of the Acropolis which seems 
hovering above the earth; resigned and religious as this 
monument, raised in honour of an idea of divinity, which 
God has suffered to perish in order to give place to ideas 
more divine! I do not feel sad here; the soul is light, 
although meditative ; my thoughts embrace the order of 
the divine will, of human destiny. I rejoice that it was 
given to man to rise so high in the arts and in civilisation, 
and can conceive why God afterwards destroyed this 
admirable model of incomplete wisdom; in fact, the 
doctrine of the unity of God, at length recognised by 
Socrates in these very places, withdrew the breath of life 
from all those religions which the imagination of the 
primitive ages gave birth to; and these temples were 
doomed to share the fate of the deities invoked therein, 
The idea of the unity of God impressed on the human 
mind is a better thing than these dwellings of marble, 
where only his shadow was adored. This idea has no 
need of edifices built with human hands. All nature 
herself presents a worthier temple. As religions become 
spiritualised, religious structures fall; Christianity itself, 
which peculiarly claims the Gothic, leaves its venerable 
cathedrals and churches to sink almost into ruins. The 
thousand of statues of her saints and demi-gods descend 
by degrees from their aerial niches round the cathedrals. 
Christianity, in fact, itself undergoes transformation, and 
its temples become more naked and more simple as it 
throws off the superstitions of the dark ages, and resumes 
more fully the grand idea which it propagated upon 
earth—the idea of the one God, manifested by reason and 
adored by virtue. 
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LAMARTINE’S PILGRIMAGE TO THE HOLY LAND. 
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VISIT TO THE PACHA, 

Qn the evening of the 20th, I went to make my ac- 
knowledgments to Youssouf, Bey of Negropont and 
Athens. I entered into a Moresque court; the wide 
galleries, of two tiers, being supported by small column: 
of black marble. An empty fountain occupied the centre 
of the court, and stables surrounded the whole. I as- 
cended a wooden staircase, at the bottom of which were 
ranged several spahis, I soon found myself in the pre- 
sence of the bey. 

At the further end of a large and rich apartment. 
paneled in small compartments painted with flowers in 
arabesque and gold, the bey was seated, on the comer 
of a large divan of Indian manufacture, in the Turkish 
manner; his head was under the hands of the barber, a 
handsome young man, dressed in a very rich military 
costume, and having superb aris in his girdle: eight o1 
ten slaves, in various attitudes, were in different parts of 
the chamber. ‘Phe Bey begged my pardon foi being 
caught at his toilet, and requested me to sit down on the 
divan not far from him. I accordingly seated myself, 
and the conversation commenced. We talked of the ob- 
ject of my journey, of the state of Greece, of the new 
limits assigned her by the conference of London, and of 
the negotiations terminated by Sir Stratford Canning ;— 
respecting all of which the bey appeared profoundly ig- 
norant, and whereon he interrogated me with the most 
lively interest. Presently a slave brought a long pipe, 
with a mouth-piece of yellow amber, and the tube 
covered with plaited silk; he approached me with mea- 
sured steps, his eyes fixed on the ground; when he had 
calculated to himself the precise distance from which he 
could place the pipe in my mouth, he posed it on the 
carpet, and, making a circular sweep, (so as not to de- 
range it from its vertical position,) he came to me, and, 
inclining his body, placed the mouth-piece in my-hand 
so as toreach my lips. T bowed in my turn towards the 
pacha, who returned iy salute, and we began to smoke. 
A white Athenian greyhound, with the tail and feet 
painted yellow, slept at the feet of the bey. I compli- 
beauty of the animal, and asked if he 
He said no, but that his son, then at 
Negropont, was passionately fond of that exercise. He 
added that he had seen me pass in the streets of Athens, 
also with a white greyhound, but of a smaller race, 
which he thought most beautiful, and that if I had more 
than one he should be overjoyed to possess its fellow. I 
promised him, that on my return to Franee, I would send 
him one as a souvenir, and in gratitude for his kindness 
at Athens. 
smal! china cups, surrounded by a filligree of silver gilt 
wire. 


1 


-mented him on the 


Was @ Sportsman, 


Another slave then brought coffee, in very 


The countenance of the bey resembled what I have 
since observed in all the Mussulmans | have met with in 
Syria and Turkey ; 
mildness, with that calm and serene resignation which is 
imparted to these men by the doctrine of predestination, 
and to true Christians by faith in Providence; the same 
worship of the divine will, but carried, in the one in- 
stance, even to absurdity and error, while in the other, it 
embodies a conviction, grave and true, of that universal 


and benignant wisdom which presides over the destiny 


it possessed marks of nobleness and 


of all it’ has deigned to create. If conviction could be 
virtue, that of an over-ruling Providence—fatalism if you 
will—would be mine! I believe in the absolute power, 
always active and always present, of the wil! of God; 
evil alone opposes itself in us to prevent this divine wil! 
from always producing good! Whenever our destiny is 
changed or pers ‘ ried, if we ey nine clo sely » we shall 
always find that it is through our own will, a human 
will, corrupted and perverse. Did we but suffer that will 
which is alone ever good, to act freely, we should always 
Evil would not exist. ‘These 
dogmas of the Koran are only Christianity modified, but 
this modification has not been able to change its nature! 


be virtuous and happy. 


The Mohammedan worship has many virtues, and I love 
this people, for it is the people of prayer! 
22d wlugust, 1832. 

I entertain deep solicitude as to the health of my 
daughter ; and, having taken a gloomy promenade to the 
temple of Olympian Jupiter and the stadium, I drank of 
the muddy and infectious water of that rivulet which is 
the Ilyssus! I could scarcely find water enowgh to 
steep my finger in; aridity, nudity, and a colour like the 


dross of iron, are spread over all the country round 
Athens. Oh! the country round Rome!—the gilded 
tombs of the Scipios,and the green umbrageous fountain 
of Exeria! What a difference! The sky, too, of Rome 
sreatly surpasses the so much vaunted sky of Attica! 


23d .lugust, 1832. 


We set out in the night, and enjoyed a splendid sun- 
rise, under the wood of olive trees of Piraeus, running 
towards the sea. 

The brig of war, Le Génie, Captain Cuneo d’Ornano, 
was waiting for us, and we weizhed anchor. A fine 
breeze from the north carried us, in three hours, off Cape 
Sunium, whose yellow columns mark in the horizon the 


nor lived, nor suffered, nor pardoned in expiring. 

We passed a terrible night in the middle of the Cy- 
clades ; but the wind fell about daybreak. We enjoyed 
fine and mild weather tll evening; in the night, how- 
ever, a furious hurricane arose between the isle of Amor- 
gas and that of Stampalia, accompanied by a painful 
groanin’t of the vessel, the sullen sound of the waves on 
the poop, and a heavy swell, which threw us first on one 
wave and then on another. I passed the night in taking 
care of the child, and in pacing the deck :—it was a 
night of heaviness and sorrow. How often do I shud- 
der with the thought, that I have caused so many lives 
to rest on a single chance! Oh that some celestial 
spirit would carry Julia hence, and place her under the 
peaceful shadows of St. Point! My own life, already 
half consumed, has lost more than that half of value in 
my eyes; but that existence, (itself mine,) which shines 
in those sweet eyes, which palpitates in that young bo- 
som, is a thousand times dearer to me than my own. I 
fervently implore the gale which uplifts the billows, to 
spare the cradle I have so imprudently confided to it; 
and it hears my prayer: the storm abates, day breaks, 
the islands are left behind us, Rhodes shows itself to the 


coast of Caramania, white as the snow on the Alps, rise 
resplendent above the floating vapours of night. Here 
then is Asia! 
One feels the air to be more soft; both sea and 
sky are tinged with a paler and calmer blue ; nature un- 
folds herself in more majestic masses. I feel that I am 
entering into a higher and vaster region. Greece is di- 
minutive, harassed, despoiled, the skeleton of a dwarf; 
but here is that of a giant! Black forests lie like spots 
on the sides of the mountains of Marmoriza; and one 
sees from afar the torrents, white with foam, which fall 
into the profound ravines of Caramania. 

itiodes rises like a bouquet of verdure out of the bo- 
som of the sea; the light and graceful minarets of its 
white mosques erect themselves above its forests of palms, 


Greece. 


ever-living trace of Grecian wisdom—of that Plato,| act for themselves. 
whose disciple I should be, if Christ had neither spoken, | 


right, in the distant horizon of Asia, and the heights of the | 


The impression surpasses that of the horizons of 


=> 

ty than are to be seen at Malta, An order that could 
allow itself to be driven from such a magnificent pos- 
session, must have received its death-blow. It seems as 
if heaven had formed this isle as an advanced post on 
Asia. Any European power, who was master of it, 
would hold atonce the key of the Archipelago, of Greece, 
of Smyrna, of the Dardanelles, and of the seas of Egypt 
and Syria. I do not know in the world a better mari- 
time military position, a finer climate, or a more prolific 
soil. The Turks have stamped that air of indolence 
and inaction on it, which they carry every where; all is 
in a state of inertion and poverty; but if this people 
neither creates, preserves, or renews, it ucither injures 
nor destroys. They at least allow time and nature to 
They permit trees to grow even in 
the middle of the streets and of their houses ; for to them, 
the sound of water, the shade of trees, cool airs, and the 
murmuring of fountains, are of the first necessity. So 
soon, therefore, as you approach any spot in Europe or 
Asia, inhabited by Mussulmans, you know it from afar 
by the rich shade of verdure that sweeps gracefully over 
the place ; trees, flinging a shadow over their repose ; 
sparkling fountains to muse beside in silence ; and mosques, 
with light minarets, which rise at every step out of the 
bosom of the pious earth ;—behold all that is required 
by this people. They never, indeed, step out of this 
soft and philosophic apathy, except to mount their Ara- 
bian horses (the first of their treasures) ; but they will 
fly even to death fearlessly for their prophet and their 
God. The dogma of fatalism has rendered them the 
bravest of people, and although their existence in this 
world may be easy and light, that promised to them by 
the Koran, as the reward of a life sacrificed in its cause, 
is painted in such high colours, and so firmly believed, 
|that it requires but a slender effort to pass boldly from 
| this life into that celestial world which the believer sees 
|before him all sparkling with beauty, tranquillity, and 
love! It is, in truth, the religion fitted to form heroes ; 
but this belief is weakening in the Turk, and his heroism 
weakens with the faith that is its basis: in proportion as 
faith diminishes, whether as regards a doctrine or an idea, 
its votaries will die less willingly and less nobly. They 
will say, as in Europe—if life is happier than death, if 
there is nothing immortal to be gained by sacrificing 
one’s self to a duty, why die?) Thus war will diminish 
in Europe till a new faith re-animates it, and speaks in 
the heart of man more loudly than does the mere base 
instinct of existence, 

I have seen many delightful females in the evening 
seated by moonlight on their terraces. They have the 
Italian eye, but softer, more timid, more filled with ten- 
derness and love. They possess likewise the Grecian 
figure, but more rounded, and with movements more sup- 
ple and graceful. Their foreheads are high, smooth, 
white, and polished like those of the handsomest English 
or Swiss women ; but the straight and broad outline of 





of sycamores, of plane, carob trees, and fig trees. It at- 
tracts from afar the eye of the navigator to those deli- 
cious retreats, the Turkish cemeteries, where one sees 
the Mussulmans lying on the grassy tombs of their friends, 
smoking tranquilly—like sentinels waiting to be relieved. 
At ten in the morning our brig wassuddenly surrounded 
by five or six Turkish frigates in full sail, cruising about 
Rhodes. One of them came within hail, and interro- 
gated us in French. They saluted us with courtesy, and 
we soon cast anchor in the roads, in the midst of thirty- 
six ships of war, of the Capitan-pacha, Halil-pacha. 
Two French ships of war-—the one asteamer, Le Sphynx, 
commanded by Captain Sarlat, the other a corvette, 
L’.dcteon, commanded by Captain Vaillant—are at an- 
chor not far from us. The officers came on board to ask 
for news from Europe. 


nie, whieh returns with L’.Jetéon, and our voyage is to 
be continued alone, towards Cyprus and Syria. 

We passed two days at Rhodes, in order to examine 
this, the first Turkish town we have encountered. The 
oriental character of its bazaars; the Moorish shops, 
constructed in sculptured wood-work ; the street of the 
knights, where each house bears the arms of ancient 
families in France, Spain, Italy, or Germany, still pre- 
served entire on its doors, all interested us. 

Rhodes still exhibits some splendid remains of its an- 
cient fortifications, and the rich Asiatic vegetation which 





crowns and envelopes them imparts more grace and beau- 


In the evening, we paid off 
Monsieur d’Ornano, the commandant of our brig Le Gé-| 


| the nose gives more of majesty and antique nobleness to 
j their physiognomy. ‘The Grecian sculptors would have 
j been still more perfect in their works if they had sought 
‘for their models of female faces in Asia; and then, it is 
so sweet to a European, accustomed to the jaded fea. 
tures and contracted countenances of European women, 
to behold faces as innocent, as pure, and as calm as the 
sculptured marble ; faces which have but one expression, 
that of repose and tenderness. 

Socicty and civilisation are undoubted enemies to 
physical beauty ; they cause too great a multiplication 
|of sentiments and impressions ; and as the physiognomy 
| involuntarily receives and retains the stamp of these, it 
| becomes complicated and deteriorated, acquiring a con. 
‘fusion and uncertainty, which destroys its charm and its 
| simplicity, thus resembling a language that has too many 
words, and that is ill understood from being so redundant. 





27th August, 1832. 

At noon we set sail for Cyprus, the weather being 
| beautifully fine. I fixed my eyes on Rhodes, which at 
length disappeared, seeming to sink into the sea. I regret 
ms beautiful island, regarding it as an apparition one 
| would wish to re-animate. I would fix myself there, 
| were it less widely separated from the living world, with 
which fate and duty have imposed on me the necessity of 
cohabiting! What delicious retreats should one possess 
}on the sides of the high mountains, and on their plat- 


‘forms shaded by all the different trees of Asia! J was 
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shown a splendid house theréy belonging to the last pa- 
cha, surrounded by immense gardens watered by abun- 
dant fountains, and ornamented with enchanting kiosques. 
The sum demanded is 16,000 piastres, that is, £120! 
This is happiness at a cheap rate! 

28h August, 1832. 

The sea is fine, but heavy, though without wind ; im- 
mense billows, coming from the west, roll majestically 
on our poop, and throw us first on one side, then on the 
other, during three days and nights! What insupport- 
able martyrdom to be rolling thus without any advance! 
On the fourth day we perceived the eastern point of Cy- 
prus, and after passing another day in coasting its length, 
we only cast anchor in the roads of Larnaca on the 
morning of the sixth day. 

M. Bottu, French Consul at Cyprus, readily recog- 
nised the vessel in which he knew us to be embarked. 
He sent us an attaché of the consulate to invite us to 
go to his house and accept his hospitality, which kind- 
ness we had not the smallest reason to expect but from 
his obliging generosity. It was accepted, and on our 
disembarkation we were received with the utmost kind- 
ness by M. and Madame Bottu; M. Perthier and M. 
Guillois, attachés of the consulate, overpowering us also 
with marks of attention. We received and paid visits, 
and had to thank M. Mathei, one of the magnates of the 
isle, for presents of coffee and of Cyprus wine. 


31st Jugust. 

We passed two days at Cyprus, feeling the delight of 
repose after a long voyage. ‘The satisfaction resulting 
from experience of the most kind and unexpected hos- 
pitality filled my mind at Cyprus ; but this was all. This 
island, which I had heard extolled so highly as the oasis 
of the Mediterranean, resembles those of the Archipe- 
lago, in being the mere shadow of one of those enchant- 
ed islands whereon antiquity had placed the scene of its 
most poetic worship. It is true that, anxious to reach 
Asia, I only saw at a distance those picturesque spots 
with which Cyprus is said to abound. I thoaght that, 
on my return, I might perhaps stay here a month and 
look over its mountains in detzl. 

The isle is undoubtedly fertile in all parts: oranges, 
olives, raisins, figs, and other plants, are combined, even 
with the sugar-cane. This land of premise, this realm, 
so valuable either to a knight of the crusades, or to a 
comrade of Bonaparte, sustained formerly two millions 
of souls ; now there are only about thirty thousand Greek 
inhabitants, and some Turks, who might be, with the 
greatest ease, deprived of their possession. Even an ad- 
venturer migh succeed, with a handful of soldiers, and a 
few millions of piastres. ‘This would be worth while, 
were there any chance of keeping it; but Europe, whieh 
has so much need of colonies, would oppose any steh 
enterprise. The jealousy of these powers would come 
to the succour of the 'urks, would soon dissolve the 
elements of the new conquest, and the conqueror would 
probably share the fate of King Theodore. This is a 
bold dream ; but eight days might turn it into a reality. 


At sea: left the island of Cyprus 
the 2d of September, 1832. 

We set sail yesterday at midnight. At that hour we 
took leave of our Cyprus friends, Messrs. Bottu and Per- 
thier, who had passed the evening with us on deck. We 
retain the liveliest gratitude for the very friendly recep- 
tion given us by M. Bottu and his lady. How singular 
is the destiny of the traveller, sowing at every step his 
affections, his remembrances, and his regrets; he never 
quits a shore without a wish and a hope of shortly re- 
turning to those, who were, a few days before, utter 
strangers to him. On his first arrival, he feels no in- 
terest in the land he beholds; at his departure, he is 
sensible that eyes and hearts follow him from the shore 
which he is leaving far behind him. His eyes are rivet- 
ed to the spot where he has bestowed some share of his 
affections ; but the winds bear him away to another hori- 
zon, where the like scenes or the like impressions will be 
presented to him. ‘To travel is to multiply, by arrival 
and departure, by pleasures and farewells, those impres- 
sions which are only afforded at solitary intervals, by the 
events of a sedentary life: it is to experience over and 
ver again the rarest of those sensations of our ordinary 












torn from beings scattered by Providence along our path.| as a man and a traveller ; the sacred land, the land where 
To take our departure is to die, when we quit those dis-| 1 sought, from so great a distance, the recollections of 
tant countries to which chance does not lead a traveller| our primitive human nature; it was the land, moreover, 
more than once in his life; to travel, is to sum up a whole| where I was about to procure the enjoyment of repose 
existence in a few years; it is one of the most powerful} under the shade of orange and palm trees, on the banks 
exertions to which man can subject his heart or his mind.| of torrents of snow, or on some fresh and verdant hill, 
Much traveling is requisite for a philosopher, a politician,| for what was dearest to me in life, my wife and my Julia. 
or a poet. A change in the moral horizon operates a}I have every hope that one or two years’ existence under 
change in our ideas. that beautiful sky will strengthen the health of Julia, 
which occasionally has given rise, for the last six months, 
I hail these mountains of Asia 
On awaking, we find ourselves in the open sea. Wej|as the asylum to which Providence leads her for the res- 
no longer behold the white shores of Cyprus nor the} toration of her health; a deep-felt and secret joy fills my 
rounded summit of Olympus. The calm sea presents| heart; my eyes are fixed upon Mount Lebanon. 
the aspect of a spacious lake, while a thick silvery fog is We are dining under the shade of a tent spread upon 
spread over the whole horizon. A sluggish uncertain} deck. ‘The breeze continues, and acquires strength with 
breeze now and then dies away on the broad sail. Aj the setting of the sun. We are constantly hastening to 
burning sun heats the deck, which is kept cool by con-} the prow in order to ascertain the progress of the vessel, 
stant watering. All are stretched on the transoms, or} by the noise of its ploughing through the water; a fresh 
along the ropes, silent, motionless, and covered with per-| wind springs up. ‘The waves begin to foam; we make 
spiration. Not a breath of air comes to our relief; it is| five knots an hour; the sides of the highest mountains 
a perfect simoom at sea; we seem to inhale beforehand) are seen through the fog and approach us like airy capes ; 
the moist and burning reflection of the sands of the de-| we now distinguish the deep and dark valleys opening 
sert, which is yet at a distance from us of a hundred and} along the shore ; the hollow roads whiten; the crests of 
fifty leagues. Our days glide on in this manner ; we are| the rocks stand out and join together; the hills nearest 
unable to speak, or even to read. Occasionally I open the sea are surrounded ; by degrees, we seem to descry 
the bible, in search of what is said of Lebanon, the} villages scattered on the slopes of the hills, and large 
heights of which will first appear to view. I read the| monasteries crowning, like gothic castles, the summits of 
account given of Herod, in Josephus, the historian. the intervening mountains. Every object that attracts 
our notice, gladdens the heart; all hands are upon deck. 
Each one points out to his neighbour a sight which had 
The same absence of wind, the same parching sun ;! escaped him; the one perceives the cedars of Lebanon, 
the sea is smoking with heat, and its dead waters are! like a black spot on the sides of a mountain; the other, 
veiled by a fog, which not the slightest breath of air) the appearance of a dungeon on the summit of the 
comes to move. We watch with intense anxiety the) mountains of ‘Tripoli; others fancy they perceive the 
slight ripples caused on the surface by an occasional) foam of cascades on the declivity of precipices. We 
breeze, which soon dies away ; one of these slowly ap-| pant to land before night on the long wished-for shore ; 





9) Vohia 7, pee >.> . . . 
dd September, 1832. to mournful forebodings. 


Ath Septe mber, 1832. 


proaches the brig, giving to the sea a more animated co-| we are in dread that at the moment of reaching it, an- 
lour. It swells one of our broad sails ; our vessel creaks) other calm may impede the vessel’s progress for many a 
and raises a gentle foam about the prow. Our hearts! long day on these provoking waters, or some contrary 
expand : we approach the side where the welcome breeze | wind blowing from the coast may drive us away to the 
appeared. 
heads and under our hair, still wet with perspiration, but) sounded by the high ridges of Lebanon and Mount Tau- 
ill in vain; we return to our usual calm and furnace.! rus, is treacherous to mariners: it presents nothing but a 
The water we drink is tepid ; our strength fails us in the! storm, a ealin, or a current, which currents foreibly drive 
attempt to eat. 

not long subsist. 


We feel a freshness gliding along our fore-| sea of Candia; this Syrian sea, this immiense gulf, sur- 


Were this state to continue, man could) vessels far away from their course : 

Happily, however, we have only six) sents no harbour for shelter; it is necessary to anchor in 
weeks of such heat to apprehend, as it ceases in the mid-| dangerous roads at a great distance from shore; a swell 
dle of October. 


the coast, too, pre- 


seldom fails to harass these roadsteads and to cut away 
fa eS ee eee ithe anchor ; we can only hope for rest, and make sure 
Ath September, at night. | o¢ reaching the shore, when we shall have actually 
Between the hours of five and eight, a light wind,! landed. 
which came to us from the gulf of Alexandretta, has} Whilst we argue in this manner, and all are fluctuat- 
en ithe vessel to gain a few leagues. We must be| ing between hope and fear, night suddenly overtakes us 
ty between Cyprus and the coast of Syria :| 
may 0 be in sight of the latter on our awaken-! tion of a twilight, but as a curtain drawn between heaven 
ing im the morning. and earth. Every thing is in obscurity, and disappears 
}on the dark sides of Lebanon; and we only behold the 
stars among which our masts are balanced. The wind 
I heard, when I awoke, the slight murmur caused by lalso fails us ; and each of us retires to his cabin, in utter 
the track of the vessel making its way through the water.| 
I hastened to the deck in order to get sight of the coast, | Kept awake by agitation of mind, I heard, through 
but nothing was yet to be seen. The currents so fre-| the ill-joined boards which separated my cabin from that 
quent in this sea might have carried us far out of our} of Julia, the breathings of my sleeping child; and my 
reckoning ; we were, perhaps, off the low shores of} whole heart rested upon her. I hoped that, perhaps, to- 
Idumea, or Egypt. We were giving way to impatience.| morrow I should sleep more free from anxiety for a life 
ted having thus hazarded at 





—not as in our climates, with the slowness and grada- 


oo 


5th § ptem ber, 1832. 





uncertainty about the morrow. 


; }so dear to me, which I reper 

Same date, 2 o'clock. | sea—which a storm might destroy in its bloom! I in- 

The master of the brig has descried, and calls me to| wardly besought heaven to pardon me that act of im- 
see the tops of Mount Lebanon ; but in vain I endeavour} | rudence, and not punish my too great confidence in 
to distinguish them, through the thick mist, where his} asking more than I had a ri rht to ¢ xpect fromit. I com- 
finger directs me; I only perceive the transparent for! posed my mind by this consolation: she is a visible an- 
forced up by the heat, and above it, a few layers of white! eel, who at once protects her own destiny and ours. 
cloud. He insists, I look again, but in vain. ‘The sail-| Heaven will accept of her innocence and purity for our 
ors, smiling, point out to me Mount Lebanon; the mas-! ransom; He will see us safe to shore, and bring us back 
ter is at 4 loss to account for my not seeing it. “But|in safety, for her sake. In the prime of life, at an age 
where are you looking for it?” said he; “you look too! when every impression becomes, as it were, incorporated 
far. Here it is, nearer to us.” 
case. I looked up to the skies, and beheld the white and! have seen all that is beauteous in nature and in creation ; 
gilded crest of the Sannin floating in the firmament over! for the recollections of her infaney, she will have had 
our heads. ‘The fog preyented my observing its base and| the wonderful monuments of Italy, with its masterpieces 
Its head alone appeared bright and serene in the| of art; Athens and the Parthenon will be engraven in 
blue sky. It occasioned one of the most sublime and} her memory, as paternal sites; the fine islands of the 


Such, in fact, was the} wiih our existence, and forms its very element, she will 


sides. 








existence ; we become acquainted with, we love, we are! 


sweetest impressions I ever felt i my travels. It was} Archipelago, Mount Taurus, the mountains of Lebanon 


the land to which were directed all my present thoughts] and Jerusalem—the Pyramids, the Desert, the tents of 
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Arabia, the palm-trees of Mesopotamia, will form sub-| desert disputing on the quays, and the rough and mourn- 
jects of conversation for her more advanced age. God| ful groaning of the camels uttering sounds of grief, when 
has gifted her with beauty, innocence, a genius, and a| made to bend the knee and receive their loads. Atten- 
heart where every thing kindles into generous and sub-| tive to this sight so new and so attractive to our view, 
lime sentiments; I shall have afforded her, on my part,| we were forgetting to land on what was now become our 
what it was in my power to add to these celestial gifts—| paternal soil; nevertheless, the French flag was waving 
the sight of the most wonderful, the most enchanting | at a mast-head on one of the most elevated houses of 
scenes in the world! What a treasure will she not be|the town, and seemed to invite us to the shore and to 
at twenty ! her life will have been a combination of hap- | repose under its shadow from the fatigues of a long and 
piness, of piety, of affection, and of wonders ! who shall | 


painful navigation. 
then be worthy of crowning it by the addition of genu- | 
ine love? I shed tears, and prayed with fervour and} with luggage to run the risk of landing until we hac 





ture was far more poetical than poets could ever be ; that 


she herself, at this moment, at this hour, in this delicht. 
ful spot, by this moonlight, in her foreign costume, with 
her oriental pipe in hand and her diamond-hilted poniard 
at her girdle, was a much finer subject for poetry than 
all those which the utmost stretch of our imagination 
had fixed upon. And as she replied that she should be 
highly gratified at having a recollection of our voyage to 
transmit to her father at Aleppo, in poetical language ad- 


dressed to herself, I withdrew for a moment, and brought 


We were, however, too numerous and too encumbered | her back the following verses, the sole merit of which 


1! consists in the locality of the place where they were 





confidence, for no strong emotion can ever reach my | reconnoitred the country, and selected a house, if it were} written, and in the sentiment of gratitude which in- 


heart without expanding beyond bounds, and venting it-| possible to procure one. 


end of all our sentiments, who produces and absorbs} lowered to enable me to make arrangements. 
them all, to the supreme God. 


| I left my wife, my Julia, and] spired them. 
self in a hymn, or invocation to that Being who is the} two of my companions, in the brig, and had the boat 


Thou ! the child of the East, dost thou ask me for song? 


In a few minutes a smooth and silvery wave bore me| Thou! born where the desert wind sweepeth along ; 


As I was about to compose myself to rest, I heard} to the sand, and some Arabs, with their legs bare, carried The flower of the gardens the bulbul might chuse, 
ome hurried steps on deck, denoting preparations for|me in their arms to the opening of a steep and dark For the opening blossom his love music woos. 
eater the oe a poser a - ae trae to oo rae consulate; M. Guys, the] we bring back no balm ’scaped the odorous fold, 
g been in utter silence, and nothing was heard but a jconsu , for whom ad letters, and whom I had already| Nor fruit to the orange tree heavy with gold ; 


slight rippling of the waves, which indicated that the | seen at Marseilles, had not yet arrived. 
brig was still making way. I soon heard the sounding 
rings of the anchor chain heavily unrolled from the cap-| man in Syria, a young man whose graceful and benevo- 
stan ; this was followed by the sharp shock which causes | Jent countenance spoke in his favour, and whose kindness 
the vessel to vibrate, when the anchor has struck upon | to us, during our long sojourn in Syria, justified this early 
hard ground, and bites the sand, or the sea weed. I rose, | impression. He offered us a part of the consular house 
and opened my narrow window. We were arrived, and | for our first asylum, and promised that a house should 
at anchor before Baireut; I perceived a few scattered | be sought for in the vicinity of the town, where we might 
lights on a distant shore; and heard the barking of dogs| fix our habitation. In a few hours, the sloops of several 
on the beach. This was the first sound that reached my vessels, and the porters of Baireut, under the superin- 
ears from the Asiatic coast, and it gladdened my heart. ‘tendence of the consul’s janissaries, effected the landing 
I returned thanks to God, and fell into a deep and peace-| of our party and of our various provisions; and before 
ful sleep ; no one else below deck had been awakened. | the night had set in we were all ashore, temporarily ac- 
Gth September, 1832—9 in the morning | commodated, and welcomed by M. and Madame Jorelle 
’ Sia °*  |with the most marked attention. How delightful is that 

We were now before Baireut, one of the most popu-| moment when, after a long and stormy passage, and 
lous towns of the coast of Syria, the ancient Berytus. | scarcely landed in an unknown country, we cast our eyes 
It became a Roman colony under Augustus, who gave | from the summit of a smiling and perfumed terrace over 
it the name of Felix Julia, which happy epithet it owed | the element we have just quitted for a long time, on the 
to the fertility of its environs, its incomparable climate, brig which has borne us through the storms and is still 
and its splendid situation, The town is built on asmil-/ tossed about in a road agitated by the swell, on the shaded 
ing hill which descends in a gentle slope to the sea. A/ and peaceful country which surrounds us, on all those 
few strips of land and rock project into the.waves, and! scenes vf a life on land which appear so captivating 
are surmounted with Turkish fortifications of the most! when we have been long separated from them. The im- 





| 


, ‘ . I found his sub-| Would we offer thee orient day-break more light ? 
stitute, M. Jorelle, the acting Consul and French drago-| (, stars to the sky that is glorious with night ? 


No, song comes not hither ; but would thy look prove, 
All poesie treasures of lovely and love, 

Look down on the water wherein thou art shown, 
Ah! song has no beauty to equal thine own. 


When thou leanest in thy kiosque, whose lattice at night 
Admits the cool sea breeze, the moon’s silver light, 

A mat for thy seat, which Palmyra has wrought, 

When the moka, just heated, beside thee is brought. 


When thy hands to thy rose lip, half closing, uphold 
The pipe of the jasmin wood fretted with gold, 

Thy sweet mouth in breathing the breath of the rose, 
Makes the wave through the shell murmur soft as it flows. 


When the winged cloud floats and caresses thee-round, 
And the odorous vapour thy senses has bound, 

What visions of youth and of love seem to be,- 

And float in the air that is breathing from thee. 


When thou speakest of the Arab steed sweeping the 
lain, 
Though thy childish hand govern the foam covered rein, 


picturesque effect ; the road is enclosed by a neck of land 
which protects the sea from easterly winds; the whole 
of this neck of land and the surrounding hills are covered 
with the richest vegetation ; mulberry trees are planted 
in all directions, and raised in stories by artificial terraces ; 
carob trees, with their dark verdure and majestic domes, 
fig, plantain, orange, pomegranate, and a multitude of 
other trees or shrubs foreign to our climates, extend along 
the edge of the sea coast, the harmonious veil of their 
diversified foliage ; farther on, at the first ascent of the 
mountains, forests of olive trees spread over the land- 
scape their gray and ashy verdure. At about a league 
from the town, the high mountains of the chain of Leba- 
non begin to stand out, and open their deep defiles 


pression of the first hours of the first days on shore, 
after a voyage, partakes in some respect of our sensa- 
tions when convalescent after a long illness; such was 
our first evening’s enjoyment. Madame Jorelle, a charm- 
ing young lady born at Aleppo, has kept up the rich and 
dignified costume of Arabian females; the turban, the 
embroidered vest, the poniard at the girdle; 
never cease admiring this magnificent i 
added fresh lustre to her purely oriental b 
At night a supper was served up 
style, in a kiosque with broad grated wif 
upon the harbour, admitting the refreshing 
which played with the flames of our wax 
broached a case of French wine to be added to this hos- 





(where the eye is lost in the obscurity of the distance,) 
discharging their broad torrents transformed into rivers ; 
they here branch out in different directions, some towards 
Tyre and Sidon, others towards Tripoli and Latakia;| 
and their uneven summits, lost in the clouds, or whitened | 


by the sun’s reflection, assume the appearance of our| 
Alps cevered with eternal snows. 

The Quay of Baireut, which the wave constantly 
washes and sometimes covers with foam, was thronged 
with a multitude of Arabs in all the splendour of their 
dazzling costume and of their arms. It exhibited as ac- 
tive a movement as the quay of our large maritime cities ; 
many European vessels were anchored near us in the 
road, and ships laden with merchandise from Bagdad and 
Damascus were perpetually working their way from the 
shore to the shipping ; the houses of the town rose in| 
confused groups, the roofs of some serving as terraces 
to others; then flat-roofed houses, some with embattled 
balustrades, their windows having numberless ogives, 
with painted wooden grates which hermetically closed 
them asa veil of oriental jealousy, the heads of palm 
trees seemed to grow out of the stone, and rose erect 
above the roofs, as if to afford the relief of some verdure 
to the eyes of the female captives of the harems: every 
thing riveted our attention, and indicated an eastern 
country. We heard the shrill cry of the Arabs of the 








pitable feast, and we thus passed our first night in con- 
versation respecting the country we had left and that we 
came to seek; a questign about France followed a ques- 
tion upon Asia. Julia played with the long tresses of 
some Arabian woman or black slave, who came to visit 
us; she was in admiration of those costumes so new to 
her; her mother twisted the long locks of her flaxen 
hair in imitation of those of the ladies of Baireut, or settled 
her shawl in the shape of a turban on her head. I never 
saw any thing more ravishingly beautiful amongst all the 
female countenances engraved in my memory, than the 
appearance of Julia in her head-dress of a turban of 
Aleppo, with its gold chased cap, from which dropped 
pearl fringes and chains of gold sequins, her hair hang- 
ing down in tresses on her shoulders, and her wondering 
gaze fixed upon her mother and myself with a smile 
which seemed to say: enjoy your delight, and see how 
beautiful I also can appear ! 

After reverting for a hundred times to our native coun- 
try,-and naming every place, every individual, whom a 
common recollection might recall to our minds; after 
conveying to one another all the mutual information 
that was calculated to interest us, we came to the subject 
of poetry ; Madame Jorelle requested I would recite to 
her a few fragments of French poetry, and she translated 













The ray of its eyes which in wild triumph shine, 
Is neither so soft nor so brilliant as thine. 


When thine arm like the polished urn’s handle of snow, 
Supports on thy elbow thy exquisite brow ; 

When thy lamp at the midnight flings sudden its rays 
On the hilt of thy poniard where diamonds blaze, 





eis nought in the sounds that all language hath 
brought, 

P the bard’s brow like mine heavy with thought, 
Nought in the sweet sighs of a young and pure heart, 


‘| So poetry breathing, so pure as thou art. 


I have passed the glad period of life’s early bloom ; 
Love expands, and the young heart is filled with perfume. 
The delight is grown cold with which mine eyes meet 
All beauty—it is but a ray without heat. 


To my harp all the love of my worn heart belongs ; 
At sixteen how I should have lavished my songs, 
On every sweet vapour the scented winds bear, 
Which thy soft lips while musing exhale on the air. 


Or bidding that form, the enchanted endure, 

Which a viewless hand traces in outline obscure, 
When the stars of the night, whose gleams round thee fall, 
Fling, tracing in flinging, thy shade on the wall. 


Our eyes were riveted to this first scene of Arab life. 
We retired at last, for the first time these three months, 
to our beds of repose, and to enjoy a sleep undisturbed 
by the waves. A boisterous wind bellowed on the sea, 
shook the walls of the elevated terrace beneath which 
we had retired to rest, and greatly enhanced the value of 
a peaceable abode after so much tossing. I hoped that 
Julia and my wife were sheltered at last from all dan- 
gers, and I combined, in my waking moments, the means 
of preparing for them an agreeable and safe residence, 
whilst [ should be prosecuting the track of my journey 
on these spots, which it was at last my good fortune to 





to us some of the poetry of Aleppo. I told her that na- 


have reached. 
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7th September, 1832. 


I arose before daylight, and opened the shutter of ce- 
dar wood—the only fastening of a sleeping apartment 
in this delightful climate. My first glance was directed 
towards the sea, and the brilliant chain of coast forming 
a curve, in its extent, from Baireut to Cape Batroun, 
half way to Tripoli. 

No mountains ever created so deep an impression upon 
my mind. Lebanon bears a stamp which I never beheld 
in the Alps or Mount Taures: it is a mixture of the 
imposing solemnity of lines and peaks with the grace of 
details and the variety of colours: the mountain is as 
solemn as its name; it represents the Alps under an 
Asiatic sky, plunging their airy summits into the deep 
serenity of a perpetual splendour. We fancy the sun 
eternally reposing on the gilded angles of these crests ; 
the sparkling whiteness which it impresses upon them 
is blended, and harmonises with the snow that remains, 
until the middle of summer, on the more elevated sum- 
mits. The chain unfolds itself to the eye through an 
extent of upwards of sixty leagues, from Cape Saide, 
the ancient Sidon, to the environs of Latakia, where it 
declines, and allows Mount Taurus to strike its roots in 
the plains of Alexandretta. 

At one moment we behold the chains of Lebanon 
take an almost perpendicular rise above the sea, with 
villages and large monasteries suspended on their pre- 
cipices; at another, they are seen to turn off from the 
shore, to form immense gulfs, leaving verdant traces or 
ridges of gilded sand between them and the waves. 





raises a hearth where his wife prepares his meals. Aj of Lebanon becomes broader ; some of the plateaux are 
straw mat fixed to the wall is thrown over a pole, and|two leagues in extent; uneven, hollowed, furrowed, 
secured against the branches of the tree. All their house-| ploughed up with ravines, with deep beds of torrents, 
keeping takes place under this shelter. Mothers andj with dark gorges which the eye cannot penetrate. After 
daughters sit squatting all day long, engaged in combing | these plateaux, the lofty mountains again stand up al- 
and braiding their long hair, washing their veils, twist-) most perpendicularly erect; one may, however, discern 
ing silk, feeding fowl, or playing and chatting together, | black spots indicating the cedar and fir trees with which 
just as in our villages of the south of France. On Sun-| they are lined, and some inaccessible convents, some un 
day mornings, the girls assemble at the door of their} known villages, seeming to hang over their precipices. 
| On the most pointed summits of this second chain, trees 
lof gigantic appearance may be likened to hair seantily 
spread over a bald forehead. Their uneven and indented 

The whole day has been engaged in unloading the tops may be seen at this distance, resembling pinnacles 
brig, and conveying from the town to our country house on the crest of a citadel. 
the baggage of our caravan. We are each to have a, ‘The real Mount Lebanon rises at last behind the se- 
room. A large field of mulberry and orange trees ex-/cond chain; the eye fails, at so great a distance, to dis- 
tends all round our cluster of houses, and affords to each | tinguish whether its flanks are of a rapid or gradual 
of us a few steps before his door, and some shadow for | ascent—whether naked or covered with vegetation. Its 
relief against the heat. I have purchased some Egyp-| sides are lost, by the transparency of the air, in the air 
tian mats, and carpets of Damascus, which will serve us itself, of which they seem to form a part. Nothing is 
for beds and divans. Active and intelligent Arab car-| seen but the ambient reflection of the sun’s rays, which 
penters are already at work, making doors and windows, | envelopes them; and their fiery crests, blended with the 
and we propose sleeping this night in our new habita-| purple morning clouds, and floating, like inaccessible 
tion. lislands, through the waves of the firmament. 

If we cast a look downward from this sublime hori- 
(zon of the mountains, our eyes rest, in all directions, 


cottages. 


Same date, at night, 


8th September, 1832. 
Nothing could be more delightful than our awaking| upon majestic groups of palm-trees, planted here and 
after the first night’s rest in our own dwelling. Our) there through the country, in the vicinity of Arab habit- 
breakfast was served up on the broadest of our terraces,! ations, with green undulations of fir tops, strewed in 
and our eye embraced and became familiarised with the; small clusters about the plain or on the slopes of the 
surrounding country. jhills, of hedges of the cochineal or other oily plants, 
The house is at a distance of ten minutes’ walk from} whose heavy leaves drop like stone ornaments upon the 





Sails are ploughing those gulfs, and approach the nume- 
rous bays with which the coast is indentured. In no other 
place does the sea assume s> blue and sombre a hue ; 
and although rarely free from swell, the broad-extended 
wave rolls in vast folds over sands, and reflects the moun- 
tains like a spotless mirror. Those waves spread along 
the coast a dull, harmonious, yet confused murmur, 
which rises up to the shade of the vines and carob trees, 
and fills the open country with sonorous animation. On 
my left, is the low coast of Baireut, exhibiting a series 
of small necks of land decked with verdure, and only 
protected from the waves by a line of rocks and quick- 
sands mostly covered with old ruins. Further on, hillocks 
of red sand, similar to that of Egyptian deserts, project 
like a cape, and serve as a beacon to mariners; on the 
summit of this cape are seen, in the shape of a parasol, 
the broad tops of a forest of Italian pine trees; and the 
eye gliding between their scattered trunks, rests upon 
the flanks of another chain of Lebanon, and reaches as 
far as the projecting promontory, on which the city of 
Tyre, the present Sour, was built. 

When I turned in the direction opposite to the sea, I 
beheld the high minarets of the mosques, like isolated 
columns, rising up in the blue and undulating morning 
air; the Moorish fortresses that command the town, and 
whose creviced walls afford root tu a forest of climbing 
plants, of wild fig trees and wall flowers, next to which 
are the oval battlements of the walls of defence, and the 
even ridges of the country planted with mulberry trees ; 
here and there the flat roofs and white walls of the coun- 
try-houses or cottages of Syrian peasants; at a still 
greater distance, finally, the curved grass-plots of the 


the town. It is approached through paths shaded by! low walls which support the terraces. These walls are 
immense aloes, whose thorny figs hang over the travel-| so completely covered with lichens in bloom, with ivy, 
ler’s head. On one side of him are some old arches and! vines, bulbous plants bearing flowers of all colours, and 
a large square tower, built by Fakardin, the Emir of the!) bunches of every form, that it is impossible to discern 
Druses, and used at present as a watch-tower for some|the stones with which the walls are constructed. We 
sentries of Ibrahim Pacha’s army who keep a look-out} behold a uniform rampart of flowers and verdure. 

over the whole country. He next glides along between | Close upon us, at last, and under our eyes, two or 
the trunks of mulberry trees, and reaches a group of low | three houses like our own, half sheltered by the domes 
houses concealed amongst them, and flanked by a wood | of orange trees in bloom or bearing fruit, present to the 
of lemon and orange trees. The houses are irregular in| sight those animated and picturesque scenes which are 
their construction ; that in the centre rises like a square] the life of every landscape. Arabs, squatted upon mats, 
tower above the rest in a graceful pyramidal shape. The| are smoking upon the roofs of the houses. Some wo- 
roofs of these houses are connected together by a flight} men are leaning out of the windows to see us, and hide 
of wooden steps, and thus form a whole, affording suffi-| themselves when they perceive that they have attracted 
cient comfort for guests who have recently been confined] our notice. Beneath our very terrace, two Arab fami- 
for so long a time in the cabin of a merchant vessel. lies, fathers, brothers, wives and children, are taking 
At some hundred paces below us, the sea encroaches] their repast under the shade of a small plantain, at the 
upon the land, and viewed from this spot, over the green} threshold of their habitations. A few steps further on, 
heads of lemon trees and aloes, it resembles a fine in-| under another tree, two Syrian girls, of extraordinary 
land lake or the strip of a broad river. Some Arab barks} beauty, are decking themselves in the open air, and or- 
are at anchor, and are gently tossed to and fro by its im-| namenting their hair with white and red flowers. The 
perceptible undulations, If we ascend the upper terrace,| hair of one of them is so long and bushy, that it com- 
this fine lake is transformed into an immense gulf en-| pletely covers her, like the branches of a weeping wil- 
closed on one side by the Moorish castle of Baireut, and} low falling in all directions over its trunk: all that can 
on the other by the gigantic dark walls of the chain of be seen, when she shakes her undulating hair, is her fine 
mountains in the direction of Tripoli. Before us, how-| forehead, and her eyes, sparkling with undisguised cheer- 
ever, the horizon is of far greater extent, running at first) fulness, and darting for a moment through this natural 
over an expanse of fields in admirable cultivation, planted | veil. She seems to enjoy our admiration. I throw her 
with trees which completely conceal the earth, and} a handful of ghazis, small pieces of gold, which the Sy- 
strewed here and there with houses like our own, with| rian women turn to collars and bracelets by stringing 
elevated roofs resembling white sails over a sea of ver-| them on a silken twist. She joins her hands and places 


hills of Baireut, all covered with picturesque buildings,| dure ; it then contracts itself in a long and graceful! them on her head, by way of thanking me, and returns 
' 


Greek or Muscovite convents, mosques or habitations of 
Turkish monks, and in as high cultivation as the most 
fertile hills of Grenoble or Chamberry. Lebanon is al- 
ways in the back ground, assuming a thousand curves, 
grouping itself into gigantic masses, and throwing for- 
ward its vast shades, or reflecting the brightness of its 
lofty snows upon every scene of the horizon. 


Same date. 


I passed the whole day reconnoitring the environs of 
Baireut, and seeking a resting place which I might fix 
upon for our habitation. ; 

I have hired five houses forming a group, and shall 
connect them by wooden staircases, galleries, and open- 
ings. A house in this place consists of little more than 
a vault used as a kitchen, and one sleeping apartment 
for a whole family, however numerous. In such a cli- 


hillock, on the summit of which a Greek convent shows) to her lone apartment to exhibit them to her mother and 
its white walls and blue domes ; some tops of pine trees’ sister. 
of a parasol shape flit, at a still higher elevation, over | 

the very domes of the convent. The hillock ends in a} L2th September, 1832. 
gentle slope supported by stone walls, and bearing forests | A Syrian Greek, named Habib Barbara, established at 
of olive and mulberry trees. The lower steps are bathed} Baireut, whose habitation adjoins our own, performs for 
by the waves which afterwards recede, and another more | us the office of dragoman, or int rpreter. Attached for 
distant plain assumes a curved form, and deepens to| two years in that capacity, to the several French con- 
make way for a river meandering a certain space amongst} sulates, he speaks French and Italian: he is one of the 
woods of green oak, and discharging its waters on the! most obliging and intelligent men I have ever met with 
edge of the gulf grown yellow by the contact. iin my travels: had it not been for his and M. Jorelle’s 
This plain only terminates at the gilded sides of the} assistance, we should have found considerable difficulty 
mountains which rise up by degrees, presenting at first! in completing an establishment in Syria; he procures us 
enormous hills, bearing the aspect of large heavy masses/a variety of Greek and Arab servants. My first pur- 
alternately square or curved; a slight vegetation covers! chase consists of six Arabian horses, of secondary breed, 
the summit of those hills, and each of them bears a/ and I leave them, according to the custom of the coun- 
monastery or a village reflecting the sun’s light, and pro-| try, under the parching sun, in a field before my door, 


mate, the real house is the roof, constructed in the shape} minent to view. The face of the hills glitters like gold ;| with their legs fettered by iron rings, and secured by a 


of a terrace; here it is that women and children pass the}it is lined with walls of yellow freestone pounded by} stake fixed to the ground. 


day, and frequently the night. 


| : 
I am causing a tent to be 


for the sais, or Arab grooms. 





between trunks of mulberry or olive trees, the Arab] sunbeams. Above these first hillocks, the gradual ascent 


In front of the house,| earthquakes, each part of which reflects and darts the} erected near the horses, 
' 


These men appear to be both gentle and intelligent. As 
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‘r two *d ys they kiow and scent it us manners, the loc ality, and the amusing details of an es- 
as| tablishment formed in the midst of a country so new to 

well as to his daughter, whom he is to give away in}us. Our five houses have been transformed, by the as- 
marriage in a few days: he invites us to the wedding. sistance of our friends, and of Arab workmen, into a 
) witness Syrian nuptials, we accept, and} kind of Italian villa, resembling those which had former- 
Julia prepares her presents for the bridemaid, I tender} ly afforded us so much delight on the mountains of 
her a small gold watch, of which [I brought a quantity! If, ueca, or the shores of Leghorn. We have each an 
iny child adds to it a| apartment, and we all mect in a saloon at the end of a 
small pearl chain. We mounted our horses to recon-| terrace decorated with flowers. We have had divans 
3 Madame Jorelle has a! laid in this saloon, and shelves for our ship library ; my 


to the animals, a 
like dogs. hen Barbara presents us to his wife, 


Being curious 


| 
to be disposed of in this manner: 


noitre the environs of Baireut. 
superb Arabian horse, with a velvet harness lined with | wife and Julia have painted the walls in fresco, and 
silver, a sculptured breastpiece of the same metal, wav-| spread on a table of cedar-wood their books, their work- 
ing in garlands and flapping on the fine breast of this} boxes, and all those little articles of female taste which 
animal, M, Jorelle sells me one of his horses, for my! ornament, in London and in Paris, our marble or ma- 
wife. [order Arabian saddles and bridles to be got in| hogany tables. There it is that we take shelter from the 
readiness for fourteen horses. scorching heat of the day; for at night our place of 
At about half a league from the town, towards the; mecting is in the open air, or the terrace itself; we re- 
east, Fakardin, the Emir, has planted a forest of fir-trees,| ceive there the visits of all Europeans who are brought 
of parasol shape, on a sandy plateau, which stretches! to this beautiful country by the trade with Damascus, of 
between the sea and the plain of Bagdad, a fine Arabian! which Baireut is the seaport. 
village at the foot of Lebanon. It is said that the emir} named by Ibrahim Pacha came to offer us, with more 
planted this magnificent forest to oppose a rampart to} than European grace and cordiality, his protection and 
the encroachment of the immense hills of red sand,] his services, whether during our stay, or on the journeys 
which rise a little further on, and threatened to swajlow] we might intend to undertake. He dined with me to- 
he is a man who would not disgrace the choicest 


up Baireut, with its luxuriant vegetation. 
into astately forest: the trunks of the trees are from| j company. A veteran soldier of the Pacha of Egypt, he 
and eg i for Ibrahim, that 


It has grown! day : 


their! possesses for his mastes, 


The Egyptian governor | 


nomenon, Without attachlng to it a prophetic and moral 
meaning; can it be a confused recollection of that more 
perfect parent language which men fermerly understood, 
and in which all nature was explained by nature itself? 
Is it a greater vivacity of imagination seeking a correla. 
tiveness in things, which it is not given to man to pene- 
trate? I know not, but I incline to the first of these in- 
terpretations; there are, in human nature, no instincts 
without a motion, an object, and a cause. The instinct 
of divination has perplexed all ages and nations, espe- 
cially primitive people; divination must, therefore, have 
existed, or may yet be found to exist; but it is a lan- 
guage of which man lost the key, when he descended 
trom his higher state—from that Eden which has been 
}handed down, to every people, by a confused tradition. 


| Nature, no doubt, spoke at that time to the mind in a 


!louder and clearer voice; the hidden connection of all 
| natural facts was within the reach of man’s apprehen- 
sion; their mutual dependence might lead him to the 
| perception of truths, or of future events, for the present 
ever is the procreative and infallible germ of the future ; 
the whole difficulty consists in rendering it clear to the 
sight and obvious to the understanding. 





17th September, 1832, 


Our mode of life is unchanged. The day passes in 





sixty to eighty feet high, and of a single shoot; 

broad and motionles tops meet, and ona their shadows! blind devotedness, that confidence in his success, which 
iI recollect having formerly witn ta in the emperor’s 
along the trunks of the fir-trees, and afford the softest! generals; but this Turkish attachment is stampe sd with | 
ground for the horses’ fect. ‘The rest is covered with aja far nobl rand more affecting character, as it originates | 
slight down of grass, strewed with flowers of the most! in a religious sentiment, and not in any personal inte rest. | 
brilliant red. The roots of hyacinths are so large that Ibrahim Pacha is the star, the allah of his officers ; the | 
they resist the horses’ shoes. Through the columms| officers of Napoleon only saw in him their glory,—a | 


ever a considerable space.  Foot-paths of sand glide 


formed by these fir-trees, are seen, on the one side, the} type of the object of their ambitious aspirings. Our 
white and red sand-downs which conceal the sea tac ruest readily drank our chi ampaign, and accommodated | 
on the other, the plain of Bagdad, intersex ted | himself to our customs as if he had never known any | 


! . ° 
by the course of the river; a corner of the gulf having! other; the afternoon was passed in the enjoyment of | 
I gave him a letter for| 


our view : 


the appearance of a small lake, cased as it were by the | sm« king and drinking coffee. 
horizon of the land; the twelve or fifteen Arabian vil- lWbrahim Pac ha, wherein I informed him of the arrival of 
lages rising on the lower slopes of Lebanon ; and lastly, | a European traveller in the country subjected to his rule, 
the groups of Lebanon itself, whic ‘a constitute the cur-{| and solicited that protection whic hise xpected of a war-| 
tain of this scenery. The light is so unobstructed, the | rior who is fighting the cause of European c ivilisation, | 
air so pure, that the eye m vy distinguish, at an elevati inf [brahim left this place with his army a short time back ; | 
of many leagues, the forms of the cedar or carob trees| he is at present in the vicinity of Homs, a large town of | 
on the mountains, or the majestic eagles spreading their) the desert, between Aleppo and Damascus. ‘The troops | 
This forest of fir-| he has left in Syria are few in number. The chief towns, | 
trees is unquestionably the finest sight [ have ever be-| like Baireut, Saide, Jaffa, Acre, and T'ripoli, are occu-| 
, the blue ete pied, best intl with brahim, by the soldiers of the Emir} 


; | : Z 
1 dismal horizon of the desert! Beschir, or high priest of the Druses, who reigns over | 


ines of the river, the err, BR pes che of Lebanon. 
tops of the I ress trees, the clusters of | resist Ibrahim; he has abandoned, in appearance at} 
tered over the country, the graceful aspect of cottages} least, the Turkish cause, since the capture of St. Jean} 
covered with vines and orange trees, dropping over the} d’Aecre by Ibraliim, and he mingles his troops with those 
ty monasteries of}of the pacha. Were [brahim to be defeated at Homs, | 

the Emir Beschir might possibly cut off his retreat, and 

on the chased flanks of Lebanon, the caravans of came!s,} annihilate the remains of the Egyptian army. This 
loaded with merchandise from Damascus, and m ving | kilful and warlike prince has reigned, for the last forty 
along in silence between the trees; companies of poor} years, over all the mountains of Lebanon. He has 
Jews, each of them carrying a couple of children, and} blended into one nation the Druses, the Metualis, the 
mounted upon asses; women on horseback, and wrap- Maronites, the Syrians, and the Arabs, who all live un- 
ped up in white veils, proceeding onwards to the sound | der his sway. He has sons as warlike as himself, whom 
of the tambourine and the fife, surrounded by a crowd] he appoints to govern the towns which Ibrahim confides 
of children dressed in red stuffs, embroidered with gold Ito his custody ; one of them is encamped a quarter of a 
from this place, in the plain contiguous to Leba- 
We wd 


motionless wings in the ethereal sky. 


held. The sky, the mountains, the snow 
zon of the sea, the red a 


of sand, the meandering This prince was unable to 


iin trees scat- 


) 





| 
| 
} 





roofs, the austere appearance of the lofty 


Maronites, forming large shadowy spots or rays of light 





and dancing before the horses; a few Arab horsemen] league 
running the djérid around us, on steeds whose manes| non, with five or six hundred Arab horsemen. 
actually sweep the sand ; some groups of Turks, in front] to receive his visit; he has already sent to compliment 
of a coffee-house, made j 
smoking their pipes or saying their prayers; a little fur- 
ther on, the endless deserted sand-hills, tinged with gold| Ibrahim into the town of Baireut. 
i} from the gate, as he was crossing a hollow road, the! 

with clouds of fiery dust, raised up by the wind; lastly,| sides of which are covered with creeping roots and twist- 
the dark roaring of the sea, coming in contact with the|ed bushes, an enormous serpent issued from the thicket, 
musical sound of the wind among the tops of the fir-|and, slowly crawling along the sand, moved onward till 
trees, and contrasted with the warbling of myriads of}it came under the very feet of Ibrahim’s horse. The 
unknown birds ;—all this presents to the eye and the|affrighted animal reared, and some running slaves in the 
mind of the passer-by, the most sublime, the gentlest,| suite of the pacha rushed forward to slay the serpent; 
and, at the same time, the most melancholy concourse of | but Ibrahim made a sign to them to desist, and drawing 
objects which has ever taken possession of my soul;|his scimitar, struck off the head of the reptile, which 
stood erect before him, and trampled the trunk under his 
horses’ feet. A cry of admiration burst from the crowd, 
and Ibrahim pursued his route, with a smile an his lips, 
16th Soptember, 1832. indicating his delight at this occurrence, which is, 

We have occupied the few days that have passed, amongst the Arabs, a sure presage of victory. This 
making ourselves acquainted with the inhabitants, their people never witness an accident in life, or natural phe-] 








of branches, in a sitting posture, 


An Arab was this day relating to me the entrance of 


borrowed from the rays of the setting sun, and covert 


This is the spot to which all my dreams have pointed ; 
I shall daily return to it. 








At a short distance } 


visits to or from the Arabs and Franks, and in exploring 
the delightful environs of our retreat. We have met 
with great civility and kindness from the European con- 
suls in Syria, whom the war has concentrated at Baireut. 
Messrs. Biane 0, the Sardinian: Laurella, the Austrian ; 
Farren and Abbott, the English consuls, soon brought 
us into contact with all the Arabs who can assist us in 


| . . r . . 
our proposed inland journey. Nothing can exceed their 


hospitality and welcome reception. Some of them have 
jinhabited Syria for many years, and keep up an inter- 
course with Arab families of Damascus, Aleppo, and 
Jerusalem, who, on the other hand, are on friendly terms 
with the principal Scheiks of the Arabs of the deserts 
we have to travel over, We thus form, beforehand, a 
chain of recommendations, acquaintance, and hospitali- 
ty, on different lines of road, which may protect us as 
far fo Bagdad. 

. Jorelle has procured me an excellent dragoman, or 
linte ce ter, in the person of M. Mazoyer, a young man 
of French origin, but who, being born and educated in 
Syria, is well versed in the learned language, and the 
various dialects of the regions we have to visit. He is 
installed, from this day, in my dwelling, and I turn over 


'to him the management of the whole Arab portion of 


my household. ‘his Arab houschold consists of a cook 
'from Aleppo, named Aboulias; of a young Syrian of 
this part of the country, called Elias, who, having al- 
ready been in the service of the consuls, understands 


lsome French and Italian; of a young girl, also a Sy- 
‘rian, and acquainted with the French language, who will 


act as interpreter for the females of our party ; in short, 
of five or six Greck, Arab, or Syrian grooms, from dif- 
ferent districts, who are to have the care of our horses, 
to pitch our tents, and to serve us for an escort on our 
journey. 

The history of our Arab cook is too extraordinary to 
be dismissed from our recollection. 

He was a young intelligent Christian, who had open- 
ed a small trade at Aleppo for the stuffs of the country ; 
'and he went about, mounted on an ass, selling his stuffs 


us on our arrival, |to the tribes of wandering Arabs, who come, during the 


winter, to encamp in the plains near Antioch. His trade 
had become prosperous, but as his character of an infi- 
del gave him some uneasiness, he thought it an act of 
prudence to connect himself with a Mahometan Arab of 
Aleppo. ‘The business grew more flourishing in conse- 
quence, and Aboulias found himself, at the end of a few 
years, one of the most reputable merchants of the coun- 
try. But he had fallen in love with a young Syrian 
Greek ; the condition of his obtaining her hand was that 
he should quit Aleppo, and come to settle in the neigh- 
bourhood of Saide, where resided the family of his in- 
tended lovely bride. It becoming necessary to arrange 
and close his pecuniary affairs, a general quarrel arose 
between the two partners respecting the divisioh of the 
wealth they had acquired in common. The Mahometan 
Arab laid a snare to entrap the ill-fated Aboulias; he 
suborned concealed witnesses, who heard him, in a dis. 
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pute with his partner, blaspheme the name of Mahomet;/ moved the sheets which enveloped them, and they then tions of this day, and it was aot until nightfall that the 
} 


this crime in an infidel was punishable with death. appeared in all the rich and picturesque brilliancy of | whole train of women led the young bride back to her 
Aboulias was brought before the pacha and condemn- their dress and jewels. These costumes are highly va-|mother’s house. ‘This ceremony of the bath usually 
ed to be hanged. The sentence was carried into effect, | ried in the colour of the stuffs and the splendour of the | takes place a few days before the wedding. 
but the rope broke, the unfortunate Aboulias fell at the |jewels: but they are altogether shapeless. 
foot of the gallows, and was left for dead at the place of} The dress consists in broad folded pantaloons of striped | 
execution. The parents, however, of his intended bride | satin, secured at the waist by a tissue of red silk, and} Our establishment being now complete, [ am engaged 
having permission from the pacha that his body should jdrawn in above the ancle by a gold or silver bracelet; a in preparing my caravan for the journey inte the interior 
be delivered up to them for the purpose of its being in-|robe worked in gold, open in front, and fastened under of Syria and Palestine. [have purchased fourteen Arab 
terred according to the forms of their religion, they re-|the bosom, which is left bare ; the sleeves are drawn close horses, some from Lebanon, others from Aleppo and the 
moved it to their house, and perceiving that Aboulias | under the armpit, and afterwards hang loose from the el- | Desert; I have had the saddles and bridles made after 
gave some faint signs of life, they revived him, kept him ibow to the wrist; a silk gauze tunic runs underneath, |the fashion of the country, in a costly style, and orna- 
concealed in a cellar for some days, and interred an |and covers the chest. Over the robe they wear a velvet mented with silk fringes, and gold and silver wire. The 
empty coffin to elude the suspicion of the Turks. The | vest of scarlet colour, lined with sable or ermine, with respect shown by the Arabs is in proport.on to the dis- 
Turks, nevertheless, had received some intimation of the} gold embroidery over the seams; the sleeves are also, play of extravagance ; they must be dazzled in order te 
deceit, and Aboulias was again arrested at the moment lopen. impress their imagination, and to travel in perfect seeu- 
of his effecting an escape by night through the gates of} The hair is parted across the head, a portion falling rity amongst their tribes; I am getting our arms put in 
the town. Conducted to the pacha, he related how he Jover the neck, the rest twisted in plaits falling to the /order, and am purchasing others of a handsomer kind 
had been saved independently of any effort on his part./ancles, and made longer by black silk tresses imitating for the purpose of arming our Carvas. ‘These Carvas 
The pacha, in consideration of a text of the ice ig hair. Small wreaths of gold or silver hang at are Turks who have replaced the janissaries formerly 
which favoured the accused, offered him the alternative {the extremity of these tresses, which by their weight | granted by the Porte to the ambassadors or travellers over 
of either being hanged a second time, or of turning !they cause to float along the shape: the head is more-| whom she extended ber protection; they are both s@l- 
Turk. Aboulias preferred the latter, and, for some ttme,|over strewed with small pearl chains, strung gold se-|diers and magistrates, and nearly correspond with the 
professed Islamishi When the recollection of his ad-| quins, and natural flowers, all mixed up together, and corps of mounted police of European states. Each con- 
venture had ceased, and his conversion had obtained | scattered with incredible profusion—just as if the con-| sul has one or two attached to his person; they travel 
credit, he found means to escape from Aleppo, and to|tents of a casket had been thrown pell-mell over those with them on horseback, announce their approach in the 
embark for the island of Cyprus, where he again be-!gaudy heads of hair covered with the perfume of jewels towns they have to pass through, give intimation of it te 
came a Christian. He married the wife of his affec- | and flowers. This barbarian gorgeousness has the most | the scheik, the pacha, or the governor; clear and prepare 
tions, claimed the protection of the French, and was thus picturesque effect on young females of fifteen or twenty; for them whatever house in the town or village it has 
enabled to reappear in Syria, where he kept up his trade | some woinen, moreover, wear a cap of cut gold, of the pleased them to fix upon; and protect by their presence 
of a pedlar among the Druses, the Maronites, and the | shape of an inverted cup; on the centre of which cap | and their authority any caravan which they have been 
Arabs. lis seen a gold tassel bearing a tuft of pearls, and dang- | appointed to guard. Their costume is more or less splen- 
This was the very man we wanted to accompany us | ling on the shoulders. Their legs are bare, and the only | did, according to the display or importance of the person 
on our journey through those countries. His culinary covering of the feet are yellow morocco slippers, which | who employs them 
talent consists in lighting a fire in the open air with 
thorny shrubs or dried camel dung; in suspending a Their arms are covered with bracelets of gold, silver, | however, to M. Jorelle’s civility, and the kindness of the 
copper pot to a couple of sticks which cross each other |or pearls ; their necks with several necklaces forming a| Egyptian governor of Baireut, several have been placed 
at the ends; and in boiling therein rice and fowls, or |twist of gold or pearl on the uncovered bosom. 
pieces of mutton. He also heats some round pebbles on| — As soon as all the women had assembled, a wild mu-/ for the service of my wife and of Julia, as well as for 
the hearth, and when nearly red, he covers them over! sic was heard; some females, whose breasts were only their protection when they have to leave home; and I 
with the paste he has kneaded from barley flour,—this | covered with a slight red gauze, uttered sh irp and plain- | take with me the youngest, the most intelligent and the 
constitutes our bread, 


20th Seplember, 183B 








Foreign ambassadors or consuls 


they drag along at every step. are alone entitled to claim their attendance; thanks, 


at my disposal. I propose Jeaving some in my habitation 


tive cries, and played on the fife and tambourine ; this} most intrepid, to head our detachment. These men are 
19th September, 1832 music continuc d throughout the day, and imparted to a/ gentle, obliging and attentive to our wishes ; they hardly 
vee We, 2 “wees scene of pleasure and festivity, a character of savage tu-| require any thing more than fire-arms, handsome horses, 
My wife and Julia have been invited, to-day, by the | mult and frenzy. }and gorgeous costumes; for they live, like my other Arabs, 
wife and daughter of an Arab chief of the vicinity, to] When the bride appeared, accompanied by her mother | upon fruit and cakes of barley flour; they sleep in the 
pass the day at their baths; this is the diversion in| and her young friends, and dressed in so splendid a cos- open air, under garden mulberry trees, or in tents I have 
which oriental women chiefly indulge. A bath is an-/tume that her hair, her neck, her arms and her breast | had pitched near our stabling. 
nounced a fortnight beforehand, as a ball would be in! were completely concealed under a veil strewed with gar: | M. Bianco, the Sardinian consul, whom we daily see, 
Europe. I subjoin the description of this féte, such as} lands of gold and pearls, the bathing women seized upon jas if he had been a friend of long standing, smooths all 
= wife gave it to us this night on her return, |her, and stripped her, by degrees, of all her ornaments ;|the difficulties in the way of these household arrange- 
The bathing apartments are a public place, the ap-|in the meanwhile, the rest of the company were un- | ments, which will ease my mind on the score of my wife 
proach of which is interdicted to men on every day until | dressed by their slaves, and the various ceremonies of the | and child during my absence, and will also contribute to 
a certain hour, in order that women alone may have the ibath now commenced. They moved, to the unceasing |our security on the road ; [am purchasing tents, and he 
free range of them; but when it is intended to be a;sound of the same music, coupled with more and more | has afforded me the loan of the handsomest at his diss 
bride’s bath, such as the one in question, men are ex-! extravagant forms and words, from one apartment to an- I 
cluded throughout the day. A faint light is admitted! other; they began with vapour baths; afterwards cam 
into the apartments by means of small domes with paint- | ablution baths ; perfumed and soapy water was next 22d September, 1832. 
ed windows, They are paved with marble, shaped into | poured over them; then commenced the several amuse- The oppressive heat of September will delay for some 
compartments, of varied colours, and inlaid with consi-| ments; and all the women indulged, with various cries | time our departure. Our days are engaged in visits to 
derable skill. ‘The walls are also lined with marble in and gesticulations, in the sports familiar to school boys |and from all our ne ighbours, whether Greeks, Arabs, or 


the form of mosaics, or sculptured with Moorish mould- | who are taken out to bathe—gplashing one another, dip- | Maronites, and in forming such acquaintance as will con. 
ings, or small columns. <A graduated heat pervades | ping their heads under wat, throwing water in each | tribute to our enjoyment during our stay. In no part of 





osal, 


these apartments; the first one has the temperature of other’s faces; the music withal growing louder and more 
the external air; the second is tepid, the others are} yelling, as often as any of those childish amusements | 


warmer in succession, until the last—when the vapour |; 


of the almost boiling water rises from the basin, and op-| At last they left the bath; the slaves and other attend 


| 
| 


*xcited the boisterous laughter of the young Arab girls. 


Europe could we possibly meet with greater kindness or 
| 


a more friendly weleome than we receive here. The 
people have never been used to see any one land amongst 
t 


hem except Europeans engaged in business, whose in- 


presses the air with its overpowering heat. In general lants again plaited the damp hair of their mistresses, fas-|tereourse has self-interest for its object; they cannot at 
there are no basins scooped in the centre of the apart- | tened the necklaces and bracelets, dressed them in their| first understand that any one should come and inhabit 
ments, but merely spouts, through which water, to the | silk gowns and velvet vests, spread cushions upon mats | their country, or travel in it, for no other purpose than to 
depth of half an inch, is constantly flowing upon the |in the apartments, the flooring of which had been wiped jacquaint himself with their manners, and to admire the 
marble floor, running off through stone gutters, and in- ldry, and brought forth from baskets and _ silk wrappers | wonders of their soil and the ruins of their monuments ; 
cessantly renewed. What is called a bath, in the east,!the provisions prepared for the repast; these consisted | they begin by suspecting the intentions of a traveller ; 
is not a complete immersion, but successive aspersions jof pastry and all kinds of confectionary, for which the land as they give credit to the tradition that treasures are 
of a greater or less warmth, and the impression of va-}'T'urks and Arabs are unrivaled ; sherbets, orange flower! buried beneath all their ruins, they imagine we possess 
pour upon the skin. water, and all the icy beverages in which eastern people ;the secret of finding out those treasures, and that our 

Two hundred females of the town of Baireut, and of!indulge at every moment. Pipes and narguiéls were |expenses and fatigues are incurred with no other motive ; 
the neighbourhood, were on that day invited to the bath, jalso brought in for the elder part of the company ; a) but when once they can be satisfied that such is not the 
and amongst them many young Europeans; each one ar-|cloud of odoriferous smoke filled and,obscured the at- jobject of the traveller, that he merely comes to admire 
nived wrapped up in an immense sheet of white linen, which mosphere; coflee, of excellent flavour, was freely served the work of God in the finest regions under the sun, to 
completely conceals the superb costume of the women up in small cups enclosed in little transparent vases of|study the manners of men, to see and to love them; 
when they issue forth. They were all accompanied by | gold and silver wire; the conversation now became ani- | when, moreover, presents are offered to them without 
their black slaves or free servants ; according as they ar-{ mated ; dancing women came next, who executed, to the !seeking any other return than their fric ndship ; when 
rived, they formed into groups, or sat down upon mats jsound of the same music, Egyptian dances and the mo- lone is provided, as we are, with a physician and a phar. 
and cushions prepared in the outer hall; their suite re-]notonous Arabian evolutions, Such were the oceupa-|macy ; when prescriptions, advice ‘and medicines are 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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gratuitously bestowed upon them ; when they find that the | made in my favour, in procuring admission to the divan 
stranger thus arriving in their country is welcomed and | where the women were assembled, at the moment when 
treated with consideration by the other Franks, that he|the Greek archbishop was giving the nuptial benediction. 
is the owner of a fine vessel in which he sails at pleasure |The youthful maiden was standing by the side of the 
from one port to another, and that he refuses to admit| bridegroom, and covered from head to foot with a veil of 
any article of merchandise on board, their imagination is |red gauze embroidered with gold. The priest removed 
struck with the idea thus conveyed to it of grandeur and | the veil for an imstant, and the bridegroom had thus a 
disinterestedness which baffles all their calculations ; and | first view of the object to whom he was uniting himself 
their mistrust quickly gives place to admiration, their ad-|for life; she was exquisitely beautiful. The paleness 
miration to absolute attachment. spread over her face from the effects of fatigue and emo- 
Such is their good will towards us: our court-yard is|tion, a paleness heightened by the reflection of a red 
constantly filled with Arabs from the mountains, with | veil, by the countless ornaments of gold, silver, pearls 
Maronite monks, with Scheiks from the Druses, with|and diamonds with which she was bespangled, by the 
women, children, and invalids, who come already from a |long plaits of her dark hair falling in all directions round 
distance of fifteen or twenty leagues to see us, to ask|her waist, her eye-brows, eye-lashes, painted black, as 
medical advice and offer us their hospitality, if we should | well as the border of her skin near the eyes, the tip of 
pass through their lands; the greater part send before-|her fingers and nails painted red with henna, her hands 
hand presents of wine and fruit, the growth of their|lined with compartments and Moorish designs,—every 
country. We give them every welcome, treat them to|thing stamped her ravishing beauty with a character of 
coffee, pipes, and iced sherbet ; in return for their pre-|novelty and of solemnity which created a deep impres- 
sents, I offer them European stufls, arms, a watch, and a|sion upon our minds. Her husband had scarcely a mo,, 
few trinkets of smal! value, of which I have provided | ment allowed him to cast a look at his bride. He ap- 
myself with a plentiful supply ; they go home delighted | peared exhausted and ready to drop from the constant 
with our reception, and carrying back and spreading in| night watching and fatigue occasioned by these fantastic 
every direction the fame of the Emir Frangeé, or Prince | customs, calculated to damp the most ardent love. 
of the Franks, the name they have given to me; Iam} The bishop took from the hands of one of his priests 
known by no other throughout the environs of Baireut a crown of real flowers, fixed it on the maiden’s head, 
and in the town itself; and as the consideration thus | removed and laid it on the head of the bridegroom, with- 
shown to me may prove very useful to us on our peril- | drew it again and placed it on the bride’s veil, and thus 
ous journeys in the different countries we are to visit, M. | repeatedly transferred it from head to head. Rings were 
Jorelle and the European consuls are so obliging as|then alternately placed on each other’s fingers. They 
not to undeceive them, and allow the humble poet to pass | next broke the same bread, and drank consecrated wine 
for a European chieftain of distinction. lout of the same cup. The young bride was afterwards 





water, there is at least a closed well at one of the an- 
gles; the court leads to severa) large apartments, like- 
wise paved with mosaics, or marble slabs, and ornamented 
breast high either with marble, sculptured in the forms 
of niches and pilasters, or small fountains, or with wain- 
scoting of yellow cedar of exquisite workmanship ; the 
first half of these divans is a step lower than the other 
half, and this second part is separated by a beautifully 
carved wooden balustrade ; the slaves and attendants re- 
main standing in the first part of the saloon, with a cup 
of coffee, sherbet, or a pipe, in hand; the masters are 
seated upon carpets, and leaning upon cushions in the 
upper divisions; there is generally constructed at the 
end of the apartment a small wooden staircase, conceal- 
ed in the wainscot, and leading to a species of elevated 
gallery at the extremity ; this gallery opens, at one end, 
toward the street by small ogive windows, lined with 
lattice work, and towards the apartment it is also con- 
cealed by wooden lattice work, in which the joiners of 
the country display their skill in design and workman- 
ship; these galleries are very narrow, and only admit of 
a divan covered with mattresses and cushions lined with 
silk ;—here it is that the wealthy Tugks or Arabs retire 
for the night; others are content with spreading cush- 
ions on the floor, where they sleep in their clothes, and 
without any other covering than the heavy and hand- 
some furs which they habitually carry about their per- 
sons. 

My town house has five or six apartments, of a uni- 
form size, on the first floor, and as many on the second 
floor, besides a great number of small detached rooms, 
for European servants, in the upper part of the house ; 
the janissaries, the Saids, and the Arab servants, sleep 
at the street door, under the gallery, or in the court yard; 





It is inconceivable with what rapidity news circulates led to apartments where women alone could accompany 
in Arabia from mouth to mouth; it is already known at | her, to make another change in her dress. The father | 
Damascus, Aleppo, Latakia, Saide and Jerusalem, that a}and friends of the husband brought him away to the| 
stranger has landed in Syria, and is about to visit those | garden, and he was made to sit down at the foot of a} 
places. In a country where the mind of man and course 'tree, surrounded by all the men of the family. The| 
of events are unruffled by great changes, the slightest|musicians and dancers now made their appearance, and 
unusual occurrence becomes at once the subject of gene-|continued until sun-set their wild symphonies, their 
ral conversation ; it circulates with the rapidity of sound! piercing cries, and their contortions round the young 
from one tribe to another ; the imagination of the Arabs,|man, who had fallen asleep at the foot of the tree, and 
easily raised and prone to every impression, magnifies|whose friends in vain attempted at every moment to 
and colours every thing; and in the space of a fortnight, | awaken him from his slumbers. 

a reputation has acquired consistency, and is extended| When night had set in, he was led alone in proces- 
over a space of a hundred leagues. This good will to-|sion to his father’s house. It is only after the lapse of 
wards me in a country where Lady Stanhope formerly |eight days, that the bridegroom is allowed to come back 
experienced its effects in her regard, under circumstances | for his bride, and to take her to his home. 

The women who filled Habib’s house with their wail- 


nearly similar, is too favourable to us to warrant our op- 
Nothing can be conceived 


posing it. We allow them to say and do what they |ings withdrew a little later. 
please ; and accept without attempting to undeceive them,|more picturesque than this immense procession of wo- 
the imaginary titles, the wealth, the qualities, which their|men and young girls, in the most singular and splendid 
Arab imaginations have ascribed to me, intending humbly |costumes, covered with sparkling jewels, and each of 
to resign them when I return to the proper proportions | them surrounded by their attendants and slaves, bearing 
|torches of resinous fir to light them on the way, and 
’ ithus lengthening their luminous train through narrow 
27th Sept. 1832. Tower of Fakardin. | paths shaded with aloes and orange trees, along the sea 
We passed the whole day in witnessing the nuptials /shore, at one time maintaining a deep silence, at another 
of the young Syrian Greek. ‘The ceremony began by a/ uttering loud cries, which resounded on the waves, or 
long procession of Greek, Arab and Syrian women, some | under the broad plantains at the feet of Lebanon. We 
having arrived on horseback, others on foot, through | returned to our dwelling, which adjoins Habib’s country- 
paths of aloes and mulberry trees, to attend the bride | house, where we still heard the sounds of conversation 
during this fatiguing performance. For many days and | kept up by the females of the family ; we ascended our 
nights past, a certain number of these women have never | terraces, and watched for a long time those flitting fires 
left the house of Habib, and are unceasing in their cries,| which were moving in all directions, through the trees 
their songs, their piercing and lengthened lamentations, | growing on the plain. 
which resemble the boisterous noise made by vintagers 
and haymakers on the hills of our native country during | 29th September, 1832. 
the harvest time. These conventional clamours, wail-| A report is spread that Ibrahim has been defeated. 
ings, tears and joys must deprive the bride of her rest,| Should the igyptian army suffer a reverse of fortune, 
for many nights previous to the wedding. On the other ithe vengeance of the Turks, who are oppressed at the 
hand, the old and young members of the husband's fami-| present day by the Christians of Lebanon, would have 
ly enact the same part, and scarcely allow him a mo-/to be apprehended ; and excesses might be committed in 
We are at a loss to un- isolated parts of the country, especially at such a place 
derstand the grounds of such a custom. as we inhabit. I have accordingly determined, by way 
These women, being admitted into the gardens of Ha-| of precaution, to hire a house in town ; and have found 
bib’s dwelling, ave ushered into the interior of the divan,| one this morning, which is calculated to afford accom- 
to compliment the young maiden, to admire her dress, |modations to all our party ; it consists, like an Arabian 
and to witness the ceremonies. We are left in the court: | giant; of a small dark gallery opening to the street by 
yard or admitted into an inferior divan. Here a table|an elliptic gate; this gallery leads to an interior court, 





of my native mediocrity. 








ment’s rest for a whole week, 





was spread in the European style, with a profusion of| paved with marble, and surrounded by divans, or open} just hired. 


preserved fruit of honied or sweetened pastry, of liqueurs | apartments; in summer, there is spread over this court 
and sherbets; and the repast was renewed during the {a tent, in which the Arabs await their visiters; water 
evening, as often aa the numerous guests had exhausted jflows from a spout in the centre of the court, and mur- 
I succeeded, through an exception|/murs in its fall; on occasions of scarcity of running 





the former supply. 


to provide a room or a bed for them is never dreamt of ; 
the people here have no other bed than the ground, and 


'an Egyptian straw mat; the beauty, of the climate has 


anticipated every want, and we ourselves experienced 
that the most delightful canopy is the splendid starry 
firmament, beneath which the light sea breezes waft 
some degree of freshness, and invite us’ to repose ; there 
is little or no dew, and we need but throw a silk band- 
kerchief over our eyes, and thus sleep in the open air, 
without the slightest inconvenience. 

This house is only intended as a place of security for 
my wife and child, in the event of the retreat of Ibra- 
him Pacha; I am entrusted with taking possession of 
the keys, as we shall only occupy it if the rest of the 
country should become insecure. Under the guarantee 
of European consuls, in a town encompassed by walls, 
and in the vicinity of a harbour where vessels of all na- 
tions constantly ride at anchor, there cannot exist any 
pressing danger for travellers. I have hired the town- 
house for twelve months, at the price of a thousand pi- 
astres, amounting to about three hundred francs; the 
five country houses together cost me no more than three 
thousand piastres, making in all thirteen hundred francs 
a-year for six houses, whilst the town house alone would 
cost me in Europe at least from four to five thousand 
francs. 

On a neck of land, to the left of the town, is seen a 
charming habitation, such as the most fastidious might 
desire; it belongs to a rich Turkish merchant, to whom 
I had caused proposals to be made for it; he refused to 
let it on hire, but offered to sell it to me for 30,000 pias- 
tres, or about 10,000 francs. It rises in the centre of a 
spacious garden, which is planted with cedar, orange, 
vine, and fig-trees, and supplied with rock-water flowing 
through a handsome fountain. It is surrounded on two 
sides by the sea, and the foam bathes the foot ef the 
walls. The fine roadstead of Baireut spreads before it, 
with its ships at anchor ; the echo is heard of the wind 
blowing through the rigging, and impeded in its force 
by an old Moorish castle, projecting into the sea, con- 
nected by bridges with handsome grass-plots—its ele- 
vated battlements throwing a dark shadow on the snowy 
ground of the Sannin, showing in the intervals the forms 
of the sentries of Ibraham passing to and fro, with their 
looks directed towards the sea. 

The house is far more handsome than the one I have 
All the walls are lined with ‘beautifully 
sculptured marble, or cedar wainscoting, of the most ex- 
quisite workmanship ; water-spouts are perpetually mur- 
muring in the midst of the apartments of the ground 
floor ; latticed and projecting balconies ccnstructed all 
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round the upper stories allow the females to pass, unob- 
served, their days and nights in the open air, and to feast 
their eyes with the splendid sight of the sea, the moun- 
tains, and the animated scenery of the harbour. This 
Turk received me with great cordiality ; he lavished upon 
me his sherbets, his pipes, and his coffee, and led me in 
person through every apartment of his house. He had 
previously sent a black eunuch to signify to his wives 
that they should withdraw to the pavilion in the garden ; 
but when we reached their apartment or harem, the order 
had not yet been carried into effect, and we perceived five 
or six young women—some of the age of fifteen or sixteen 
at most, the others of from twenty to thirty—dressed in the 
rich and graceful costume of Arab women, and in all the 
disorder of their in-door toilet; they were rising in a 
hurry from their mats and divans, and flying with bare 
legs and feet, some hastily throwing a veil over their 
faces, others carrying away little children at the breast, 
in all the shame and confusion so natural in their state 
of surprise: they glided along a dark gallery, and the 
eunuch placed himself as a sentry at the door. The 
Arab merchant appeared neither embarrassed nor dis- 
tressed at this occurrence; and we visited all the interior 
apartments of the harem with as much freedom as we 
should have examined a dwelling inhabited by Euro- 
peans. 


VISIT TO LADY ESTHER STANHOPE. 


Lady Esther Stanhope, a niece of Mr. Pitt, left Eng- 
land at the death of her uncle, and traveled over Europe. 
Young, handsome, and endowed with riches, she was 
courted every where with all the eagerness which her 
rank and fortune, her wit and her beauty, could not fail 
to attract; but she constantly rejected the offers of her 
most worthy admirers, and, after passing some years in 
the chief capitals of Europe, she embarked for Constan- 
tinople with a numerous retinue. The motive of this 
voluntary banishment from her native land was never as- 
certained ; some have ascribed it to the death of a young 
English general, who was killed at that period in the 
Spanish war, and who was ever present to the memory 
and the surviving affections of Lady Esther; others, on 
the contrary, to a mere taste for adventure, which was 
supposed to lurk in the breast of a young lady gifted 
with a bold, enterprising temper. Be this as it may, she 
left England, passed a few years in Constantinople, and 
finally embarked for Syria in an English vessel laden 
with the greater part of her wealth, with jewels of con- 
siderable value, and with articles of every kind which 
she intended for presents. 

A storm overtook the vessel in the bay of Macri, on 
the coast of Caramania, fronting the island of Rhodes; 
the vessel struck against a rock a few miles from the 
shore, came to pieces in a few moments, and the trea- 
sures of Lady Stanhope were buried in the waves. She 
escaped with difficulty, and was borne, upon the wreck 
of the vessel, to a small desert island, where she remained 
twenty-four hours, without food or help of any kind; at 
last, some fishermen of Marmoriza, who were in search 
of the remains of the wreck, found her out, and brought 
her to Rhodes, where she made herself known to the 
English Consul. Her determination was not abated by 
this fatal accident. She proceeded to Malta, and from 
thence to England, collected the remains of her fortune, 
placed a portion of it in the sinking-fund, embarked in 
another vessel with all her riches, and with the presents 
she needed for the countries through which she designed 
to travel, and set sail. She had a prosperous voyage, and 
landed at Latakia, the ancient Laodicea, between Tripoli 
and Alexandretta, on the coast of Syria. She fixed her- 
self in the environs of this place, learned the Arab lan- 
guage, kept compary with all who were likely to pro- 
mote her intercourse with the various populations of 
Arabs, Druses, or Maronites of the country, and prepared 
herself, as I was then doing, for exploring journeys into 
the most inaccessible parts of Arabia, of Mesopotamia, 
and of the desert. 

After being thoroughly familiarised with the language, 
the costume, manners, and usages of the country, she 
organised a numerous caravan, loaded camels with rich 
presents destined for the Arabs, and overran every part 
of Syria. She sojourned at Jerusalem, Damascus, A leppo, 
Homs, Balbec, and Palmyra. It was at the latter place 
that the numerous tribes of wandering Arabs, who had 
facilitated her approach to those ruins, assembled round 


her tent, to the number of forty or fifty thousand, and 
charmed with her beauty, her grace, and her splendour, 
proclaimed her queen of Palmyra, and delivered firmans 
into her hands, by which it was agreed that every Euro- 
pean who should receive her protection might proceed in 
perfect security to visit the desert and the ruins of Bal- 
bec and Palmyra, provided he pledged himself to the 
payment of 1000 piastres as a tribute. This treaty still 
exists, and would be faithfully executed by the Arabs, if 
positive proof were afforded them of Lady Stanhope’s 
protection. 

On her return from Palmyra, she narrowly escaped 
being carried off by a numerous tribe of other Arabs, 
hostile to those of Palmyra. She received timely notice 
from one of her attendants, and owed her safety, and that 
of her caravan, to a forced night march, and to the swift- 
ness of her horses, which traveled over an incredible ex- 
tent of desert country for the space of twenty-four hours. 
She returned to Damascus, where she resided for some 
months under the protection of the Turkish Pacha, to 
whom the Porte had strongly recommended her. 

After having led a wandering life in every eastern 
country, Lady Esther Stanhope settled herself at last in 
an almost inaccessible solitude, on one of the mountains 
of Lebanon, near Saide, the ancient Sidon. The Pacha 
of St. Jean d’Acre, Abdallah Pacha, who entertained the 
most unbounded respect and attachment for her, granted 
to her the remains of aconvent, and the village of Dgioun, 
inhabited by Druses. She had several houses built, and 
surrounded by a wall of enclosure, resembling our forti- 
fications of the middle age; created a delightful artificial 
garden in the Turkish style, containing within it a pas- 
ture, an orchard, a bower made of vines, kiosques embel- 
lished with Arabian sculptures and paintings, water 
running through marble gutters, water spouts in the 
centre of the pavement of the kiosques, and arches formed 
of orange, fig and lemon trees. Lady Stanhope lived 








{members of her own family. I had thus very faint hopes 
of being presented, and was not the bearer of any letter of 
introduction: aware, however, that she maintained a 
| distant intercourse with the Arabs of Palestine and Meso- 
| potamia, and that a recommendation to these tribes in 
{her own handwriting might be of essential service to me 
\in my future journeys, I determined upon dispatching an 
| Arab to her with the following letter : 

| ‘My lady,—A traveller, and a stranger in the East, 
las you are, coming like you in quest of nothing more than 
|a view of its character, of its ruins and of the works of 
God, I have just landed in Syria with my family. I 
should number as one of the most interesting days of my 
| pilgrimage that on which I might be allowed to behold a 
lady who is, in her own person, one of the wonders of 
\those regions I am ambitious to visit. 

“ Should you condescend to receive me, be pleased to 
jname the day most suitable to your convenience, and to 
inform me whether I am to appear alone, or whether I 
|may be permitted to bring with me some of the friends 

who have accompanied me to this country, and who 
would set as high a value as I do on the honour of being 
| presented to you. 

“TI beseech you, however, my lady, not to suffer your 
|politeness to grant a favour that might be repugnant to 
‘your habits of retirement. I am too sensible of the value 
lof freedom, and of the endearments of solitude not to ap- 
preciate and respect the motives of your refusal. 

« Accept the homage, etc.” 

Lady Stanhope’s reply was not long delayed ; on the 
30th, at three in the afternoon, the equerry of her lady- 
ship, who is likewise her physician, arrived and brought 
ime a message in which he was ordered te accompany me 
jie Deioun, the residence of this extraordinary woman, 
| We proceeded on our journey at the hour of four. I 
| had with me Doctor Leonardi, M. de Parseval, a servant 
jand a guide, and we were all mounted. At the distance 


here during many years in a style of oriental splendour, lof half an hour’s ride from Baireut, I traversed a wood 
surrounded by a concourse of Arab or European drago- | of magnificent pine-trees, originally planted by the Emir 
men, a numerous retinue of females and of black slaves, | Fakardin, on an elevated promontory which spreads on 
and in friendly and even political intercourse with the |the right along the stormy sea of Syria, and on the left 
Porte, with Abdallah Pacha, with the Emir Beschir, the |towards the beautiful valley of Lebanon; a delightful 
sovereign of Lebanon, and more particularly with the | prospect, where the luxuriant vegetation of the west, the 
Arab Scheiks of the deserts of Syria and Bagdad. | vine, the pyramidal poplar, the fig and mulberry tree, min- 
Her fortune, which was still considerable, was soon | gle with some elevated shoots of eastern palm-trees, whose 
diminished by the derangement of her affairs occasioned |broad leaves were scattered as a bunch of feathers over 
through her absence from England, and she found herself | the dark ground of the firmament. A little further on, 
reduced to an income of thirty or forty thousand francs, | we entered upon a kind of desert of red sand, heaped up 
scarce adequate to the establishment Lady Stanhope is |into enormous moving waves resembling the swell of the 
compelled to keep up inthis country. ‘Those, meanwhile, The evening was extremely fresh, and the wind 
who had accompanied her from Europe either died or | furrowed, ruffled and fluted them, thus conveying the re- 
went away ; the friendship of the Arabs, which must be |semblance of an agitated and foaming sea. This sight 
constantly maintained by presents or illusions, cooled was new to me, and a mournful forerunner of the spaci- 
towards her; the intercourse between them grew less|ous desert I should have to cross in reality. ‘There was 
frequent ; and Lady Esther fell into that state of absolute |seen no trace of men or animals on this undulating sand ; 
retirement in which I afterwards found her, This was the | we were only guided on the one side by the roaring of 
occasion, however, on which she displayed the energy, and | the surge, and on the other by the transparent ridges of 
the firm and lofty determination of her heroic character. |the summits of Lebanon; we soon fell into a kind of 
She never dreamed for an instant of retracing her steps; |road or path strewed with enormous blocks of angular 
she bestowed not a regret upon the world or the past ; | stones. This road, which runs along the sea shore as far 
she did not succumb to her forlorn condition, to her mis-|as Egypt, led us to a ruined habitation, the remains of 
fortunes, to the prospect of old age and utter forgetful-|an old fortified tower, where we slept away the dark hours 
ness ; she remained the solitary being she is still at this |of night, stretched on a mat made of weeds, and wrapped 
moment—without books, newspapers, or letters from |up in our cloaks. 
Europe; without friends or even servants attached to | As soon as the morn arose we mounted our horses. 
her person; she is merely attended by some female |It was one of those nights when the sky is brilliant with 
negroes and black children, with a certain number of |stars, when the most perfect serenity reigns over those 
Arab peasants to look after her garden and her horses, }ethereal depths we were contemplating from a distance, 
and tov watch over her personal safety. It is generally | whilst the surrounding nature seems groaning and _tor- 
supposed in the country, and my acquaintance with her |tured by the gloomiest convulsions. ‘The desolate as- 


} ocean, 


leads me to form the same conjecture, that she derives 
her supernatural strength of mind and firmness of reso- 
lution, not alone from her innate temper, but also from 
exaggerated religious ideas in which the illuminism of 
Europe is mixed up with some oriental beliefs, and espe- 


| Lebanon. 


pect of the coast had been heightening for some leagues 
this painful impression. We had left behind us. with the 
twilight, the fine shaded slopes, the verdant valleys of 
Rugged hills rose up before us strewed from 
top to bottom with black, white and gray stones, the re- 


cially with the wonders of astrology. Be this as it may,}mains of earthquakes; on our right and left, the sea, 
Lady Stanhope is an object of admiration to the East, |swollen since morning by a dark storm, rolled its heavy 
and of astonishment to Europe. Finding myself in the {and menacing waves, which, distinguished from afar by 
neighbourhood of her dwelling, I was desirous of seeing |the shadow they threw before them, came bounding 
her; her turn for solitude and meditation was in such |against the shore with the roar of thunder and spread 
close analogy with my own inclinations, that I felt anxious |their broad and bubbling foam to the very verge of moist 
to verify in person how near we approximated. But|sand over which we were travelling, washing on each oc- 
nothing is more difficult for an European than to be ad-|casion our horses’ feet and threatening to carry us off in 
mitted to her presence; she declines all communication {their flow. A moon as bright as a winter sun enabled 








with English travellers, or their wives, and even with the us by the rays it threw over the sca to witness its fury, 
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and yet afforded us too seanty a light to quiet our anxie- 


ty respecting the perils of the road. Presently the glare 


of a large fire fell upon the ridge of the mountains of Le- 
fogs of morning, and 
spread over the whole scene a false and dim colour, which 


banon with the white and dark 


L. sunemempuntichass it fiche seommmmnninien TO THE HOLY LAND. 





pane whi h ae wore with that trendem and grace, 
jas if she had never used any other from her youth. 

« You have come a long way to see a hermit,” said she 
to me; “you are welcome, I receive but few strangers, 
}scarcely more than one or two a year; but your letter 





being neither day nor night, has neither the clearness of | | pleased me, and I wished to know a person who, like me, 


one nor the serenity of the other; a painful hour for the} 


| love s God, nature, and solitude. Besides, something told 


eye and the mind; a struggle between contrary princi- |me that our stars were friendly, and that we should suit 


which 
image, and which oftener harmonises with the sensations 
of the heart. 


ples, of nature sometimes presents the afflicting 


jeach other. I see with pleasure, that my presentiment 
has not deceived me; your features, which I now see, 


and the very noise of your footsteps, as you came along 


At seven in the morning, under a burning sun, we | the passage, teach me enough respecting you, to prevent 


quitted S 
sca as a glorious reme mbri ince » of a 
and we ascended bare and rugged hills of chalk, which 
insensibly rising by degrees, led us to the solitude we had 

vainly sou; ght to de scry. We had no sooner reached 
one elevation, than we descried a steeper one to ascend | 
in turn; like 
the rings of a close leaving between them 
deep ravines without water, and strewed and whitened 


mountains were linked with mountains, 


chain, only 
by masses of gray rock. 
ly divested of vegetation or soil. Th y are 
hills worked upon for ages by water and by winds, 
was not the spot at which le xpected to find the habi- 
tation of a woman who had seen all the world, and might 
have fixed her abode wherever she thought proper. At 
last, from the top of one of these rocks, my eyes fell upon 
bordered on 
barren 


all sides by 
mountains. In the 

resembling the a large | 
Dgioun took its rise, and formed | 
which, 


a deeper and broader valley, 
equally 
and 


more majestic but 
midst ef this valley, 
the 


a curve in the shape of groups of circular rocks, 


base of 
tower, mountain of 


narrowing as they approached their summits, formed at} 
Jast a kind of esplanade, some hundred toises broad, and | 
here covered with beautiful green vegetation. 

A white wall, flanked by a kiosque at one of its an- 
surrounded this mass of verdure ; and here Lady 
Esther had established her We arrived at 
the house is not what we call one in Europe ; it is 
East we should denominate a house. It 


gles, 
residence, 
noon: 
not what in the 


is a confused and grotesque assemblage of ten or a dozen | 


small cottages, containing each only one or two rooms, 
on the ground floor ; cottages are without win- 
dows, and separated from one another by small courts or 


an assemblage completely resembling in as- 


these 


@ardens: 
pect the poorest convents that are met with on the high 
mountains of Spain or Italy, belonging to the Mendicant 
order. 


According tier custom, I, idy S.anhope was not visi- | 


ble, until three or four o'clock in the afternoon. We 


were conducted to a kind of narrow cell, dark, and ona 


most wholly destitute of furniture. Here breakfast was 
served, and we then threw ourselves on a divan to wait! 
the awaking of the hitherto invisible 
the I fell 
knocked at the door, 
was ready to receive me. I crossed a court-yard, 
den, an open kiosque, with hangings of 


palace. ask cp. At three o'clock, some one 
a gar- 
geranium co- 
lour, then two or three dark passages, and I was at length 
introduced by 
old into the « 


‘abinet of Lady Esther, It was so extreme- 


ly dark, that it was with difficulty I could distinguish her 
noble, grave, yet mild and majestic features, clad in an 
oriental costume. She rose from the divan, advanced, 


and offered me her hand. L 
about fifty years of age, but she possesses those personal 


traits which years cannot alter: freshness, 


idy Esther appears to be 


colour, and 
grace depart with youth ; but when beauty resides in the 
form itself, in purity of expression, in dignity, in ma- 
jesty, and a thoughtful countenance, whether in’ man or 
woman, this beauty may ehange with the different pe- 
riods of life, but it not pass away,—it eminently | 
characterises the person of Lady Esther Stanhope. 


does 


She wore a white turban, and on her forehead was a 


her head as low as her shoulders. A long yellow cash- 
mere shawl, and an immense ‘Turkish robe of white silk, 
with flowing sleeves, enveloped all her person in simple 
and majestic folds, while an opening of these folds upon | 
the bosom, displayed a second tunic of rich Persian stuff, 
covered with ried ‘rs, Which was attached round the neck | 
with a clasp of pease. Turkish yellow moroceo boots, 
embroidered with silk, completed this beautiful orienta! 


| 
saide, the ancient Sidon, which projects into the; my repenting the wish to receive you. 
by-gone dominion ; ‘et us talk, we are already friends. 


‘These mountains are complete- 
skeletons of | 
This| 


, romantic hostess of 


and announced that her ladyship | 


a little negro child seven or eight years | 


purple coloured woollen fillet, which fell on each side of| 


Sit down, and 


oe 


| , 
a How, my lady! can you honour so soon with the 


||} appellation of frie ‘nd, a man whose name, and whose life 
|are entirely unknown to you? You know not who I 
jam.” 

| “Tt is true,” she replied, “I know not what you are, 
| according to the world, nor what you have done, while 
| you lived among mankind ; but I already know what you 
jase before God. Do not take me for a mad-woman, as 
the world often calls me; but I cannot resist the wish to 
jo my heart to you. There is a science at present 
llost. in your Europe—a science which, cradled in the 
East, has never perished here, but still exists undistin- 
guished. I possess it—I read in the stars—we are all 
| children of some one of these celestial fires which pre- 
jsided at our birth, and of which the happy or malignant 
|influe nee is written in our eyes, on our foreheads, in our 
fortunes, in the lines of our hands, in the form of our feet, 
in our gesture, in our walk. I have only seen you for a 
ife w minutes, yet you are known to me as well as if I had 
[ree an age with you. Shall I reveal you to yourself? 
| Shall I predict your destiny ?” 

“ Beware of that, I entreat you, my lady,” I replied 
with asmile. “Ido not deny what I do not know; I 
will not affirm that, in nature, visible and invisible, in 
which all is connected and sustained, beings of an infe- 
rior order, like man, may not be under the influence of 
| superior beings, such as angels or the stars; but I have 

no need of their revelation to know myself—corruption, 
infirmity, and misery ; and as to the secrets of my future 
destiny, [ should think that I profaned the Creator, who 
pres eals it from me, if I demanded it from the creature. 
| With respect to futurity, I believe only in God, in liber- 
Ity, and virtue.” 

| «No matter,” said she, “ believe what you please; I 
|<ec evidently that you are born under the influence of 
three good, powerful, and potent stars; that you are en- 
)dowed with corresponding qualities; these will lead you 
to an end, which, if you desired it, | would at present 
| point out to you. It is God who brings you here, to en- 
‘lighten your soul; you are one of those hopeful and be- 
nevolent men whom he needs as instruments, for the 
| wonderful works which he will soon accomplish amongst 
mankind, Do you believe that the reign of the Messiah 
is arrived ?” 
“T was born a Christian ; that is a sufficient answer.” 
| Christian!’ she replied, with a slight sign of impa- 
tience ; “Tam also a Christian; but be whom you call 
«I still speak to you in parables, 





” 


| Christ, has he not said, 


| but he who is to come after me will speak to you in spirit | 


j}and in truth :’ well it is he whom we expect! Behold the 
| Messiah who is not yet come, but who will not delay, 
whom we shall see with our eyes, and for whose advent 
jevery thing in the world is preparing ;—what will you 
} answer, and how can you deny or distort the very words 
of your gospel, which you have just quoted? what are 
| your motives for believing in Christ ?” 
| “Permit me, my lady, to decline pursuing such a 
discussion with your ladyship. I never enter into it with 
myself. ‘There are two lights for man; one that en- 
| Lig ghte ‘ns the mind, which is subject to ‘dino ussion and 
| doubt, and which often leads only to error and departure 
Pane the right path; the other enlightens the heart, and 
never deceives, for it is at once evidence and conviction ; 
jand for us poor miserable mortals, truth and conviction 
are synonimous. God alone possesses truth in its essence ; 
we only possess it as faith, I believe in Christ, because 
jhe brought upon the earth the most holy, the most fruit- 
‘ful, and the most divine doctrine that ever shed its rays 
on human intelligence :—a doctrine so celestial, can it be 
the fruit of deception and falsehood? Christ has spoken 
the language of reason. Doctrines are known by their 








——_ 
moral beauty, as the tree is s known by its fruits. The 
fruits of Christianity (I speak rather of those yet to come, 
than of those already gathered and corrupted) are infinite, 
perfect, and divine ; hence the doctrine must be itself di- 
vine ; hence the author is the divine Word, as indeed he 
styled himself ;—behold why I ama Christian ; such is the 
religious controversy that I hold with myself; with others 
I never pursue any. One cannot prove to a man what 
he already believes.” 

“ Well then,” she said, “do you find the social, politi- 
cal, and religious world, properly organised? and do not 
you feel, what is felt by all, the want, the necessity of a 
revealer, of a redeemer, of the Messiah whom we expect, 
and already behold in our anticipations 1” 

“ Oh, as to that,” I observed, “it is another question; 
no one more than myself laments the universal sufferings 
endured by nature, man, and society ; no one can admit 
more openly the enormous social, political, and religious 
abuses that prevail; no one more ardently hopes or de- 
sires the advent of one destined to repair the intolerable 
evils of humanity, or is more convinced that this repairer 
must be divine! If you call this expecting the Messiah, 
I expect him like you and more than you; I sigh for his 
speedy appearance, like you, and more intensely ; I per- 
ceive, in the staggering creeds of man, in the tumult of 
his ideas, in the void of his heart, in the depravation of 
his social state, in the repeated convulsions of his politi- 
cal institutions, all the symptoms of an overthrow, and 
consequently of an approaching and imminent change, 
I believe that God always shows himself at the very mo- 
ment when what is human is proved to be insufficient, 
when man confesses that of himself he is nothing. The 
world is in this state at present. I believe then in a Mes- 
siah, not far distant from our epoch, but in this Messiah 
I do not see Christ, who has nothing to add to the wis- 
dom, the virtue, and truth that has already taught us; but 
T see him whom Christ has said should come after him. 
That holy spirit always acting, always assisting man, al- 
ways revealing to him, according to the time, and his 
wants, what he ought to know or do. Whether this di- 
vine spirit beeomes incarnate in a man or in doctrine, in 
a fact or an idea, matters little ; I believe in it, I hope in 
it, and more than you, my lady, I invoke it. You see, 
therefore, that we may understand each other, and that 
our stars are not so diverging as this conversation may 
first have led you to suppose.” 

She smiled; her eyes, sometimes transiently clouded 
while I detailed to her my profession of faith, brighten- 
ing with tenderness and a glance almost supernatural. 

“ Believe as you think proper,” she said, « you are not 
the less one of those men whom I expected ; whom Provi- 
dence sends to me, and who have a great part to play in 
the drama which is preparing. You will soon return to 
Europe, but it is all over with Europe. France alone 
has a great mission still to accomplish, in which you will 
participate. I do not yet know how, but I can-tell you 
to-night, if you wish it, when I consult your stars. Ido 
not know the names of all; I at present see more than 
three, I perceive four, perhaps five, and who knows, per- 
haps still more. One of them is certainly Mercury, which 
gives clearness and colour to intelligence and speech. 
You must be a poet: I read it in your eyes, and in the 
upper part of your countenance ; lower down you are 
under the*empire of wholly different and almost opposite 
stars; there is the power apparent of energy and action. 
The sun, also,” said she suddenly, “has its influence 
upon you. I see it by the position of your head, and 
the manner in which it is thrown on your left shoulder. 
Return thanks to God! There are few men born under 
more than one star, few of whom that one is fortunate ; 
fewer still, whose star, even when favourable, is not coun- 
terbalanced by the inalignant influence of an opposite 
planet. You, however, have several; they all combine 
to serve you, and all aid each other in your favour; what 
is your name?” I told her. “I never heard it before,” 
she replied, with the accent of truth. 

« Ah, my lady, see what glory is! I have composed 
some verses in my life, which have caused my name to 
be repeated a million of times by all the literary echoes of 
Europe—but this echo is too feeble to traverse the ocean 
and your mountains; and here Iam a new mian—a man 
completely unknown, whose name even has never been 
pronounced! I am the more flattered by the bountiful 
kindness with which you have honoured me, seeing that 
I owe it only to you and not to myself, 
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